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Reading for Primary Classes, by 
Josephine Bennett 


A teacher in the primary department at 
the Lexington School, New York, offers 
a comprehensive reading program. 
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Reading for Primary Classes 


By JosEPHINE BENNETT 


HE gist of an article by Dr. Ira 
‘Ts Wile (Mental Hygiene, April, 

1936) was that the modern trend in 
education is to train the child as a whole 
and to fit him for life, not only through 
the school curriculum, but by taking into 
consideration his emotional and _ social 
adjustments and character building as 
well. 

Nowhere in the curriculum has this 
modern trend shown itself more progres- 
sively than in the reading program, espe- 
cially in the primary level. The teacher 
of the deaf must keep pace with the teach- 
ing of reading in schools for the hearing 
but with a different approach. 

The hearing child has a large speaking 
vocabulary by the time he is ready to 
enter school and his comprehension of 
language is even greater. He has heard 
thousands of words repeated to him over 
and over again. He has had stories told 
him. He has had training in many situa- 
tions that fit him for whole living. 

The deaf child comes to school with 
no vocabulary and no language _back- 
ground. He lacks the ability to’ read the 
lips. Often he has been pampered and 
spoiled by parents, ignorant in dealing 
with his handicap. 


Lip Reading Is Highly Important 


The teacher must give the deaf child, 
through his visual and his kinesthetic 
sense, what the normal child gets through 
his hearing. She repeats and repeats and 
repeats. Lip reading is an art and diffi- 
cult to acquire, but it is most important 
because it is the tool that opens the 


uw 


gate for every subject in the curriculum. 
Lip reading is largely psychological. If 
the teacher goes at it naturally, without 
exaggeration of lip movements, the child 
will acquire it naturally, especially if 
the teacher really feels that the child is 
going to understand what she says. There 
should be a great deal of general conver- 
sational language used with the deaf 
child, idiomatic expressions and all. We 
should not wait until some such year as 
the third before using the present per- 
fect tense, which is the tense most used 
in conversation. 

The teacher must forget that the child 
is deaf and give him the same advantages 
his hearing brother has. At the same 
time she must remember he is deaf and 
therefore laboring under a great handi- 
cap. The hearing child babbles away for 
two years before he begins to say single 
words. All that time his ears have been 
growing accustomed to connected lan- 
guage but the teacher is so eager to have 
the deaf child learn and give back lan- 
guage before he is ready, that she resorts 
to formal devices of many kinds and in 
doing this retards the child, since he 
must first translate what he wants to 
say in terms of the prop rather than 
in spontaneous language. 

Formerly a word was learned through 
lip reading and speech before it was 


written, This retarded the acquiring of 
language by several years, and is no 
longer done. From the first, the child 


sees the printed word in the classroom 
and dormitory. There are labels on the 
furniture. The names of the pupils, 
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with whom he 
comes in contact, are printed on_ the 
blackboard as well as the simple com- 


mands and objects he has had in lip zeed- 


counsellors and teachers 


ing. There are simple news items of in- 
terest to the child, which are correlated 
with the calendar, such as “Helen went 
home yesierday.” “You are going to a 
party tomorrow.” These are suggested to 
the teacher by the pupils, through panto- 
It has been found that as _lan- 
guage grows to have more meaning, the 


mine. 


ability to read the lips is increased. 

Objection has been made that later on 
the child is confused and poor spelling 
results from this method, but this has not 
been found to be the case with children 
who are now in their fourth year in 
school. 

The child’s spoken vocabulary develops 
slowly and is separate and distinct from 
his reading vocabulary until much later 
in the curriculum. As soon as the child 
is able, he writes the word, for writing 
helps to make a deeper impression. 

Manuscript writing is used in the Lex- 


ington School through the first three 
grades. It is not difficult for the child 
to learn. When he begins to read in his 


pre-primers, he will not have to learn 
another set of symbols for each word. 
Consequently his progress in reading will 
be more rapid, 


Language Grows with Experience 


Language should grow with the child’s 
own activities and experiences. It is im- 
portant to give him as much opportunity 
in reacting to real life situations as pos- 
sible. In New York the children go to 
Central Park, which is near the school 
and where there are playgrounds. They 
make trips to the zoo. They see the dis- 
play of Christmas toys. They go shop- 
ping for such things as birthday cakes. 
They go to pet shows. They have par- 
ties. They give little plays. Through all 
these experiences their vocabulary grows 
and these make excellent reading lessons 
and furnish a background for the reading 
to be found later in their primers. 
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A great variety of reading can be given 
through the bulletin board. This con- 
tains language beyond the child’s ability 
to express, but not beyond his compre- 
hension. ‘This news should tie up with 
the calendar. It should vary in content 
from day to day. It may describe the 
happening of an individual child at home, 
It may describe briefly a picture cut 
from the newspaper, if the child is fa- 
miliar with it. It may contain a short 
story told by a child or teacher. It may 
tell the duties of the child for the day. 
It may record the account of a trip. There 
are always many items of news that ap- 
peal to the intrinsic interests of the 
child. He likes to see his name in print 
and more learning takes place where this 
interest abounds. This sort of reading, 
with experience charts, should continue 
for quite a while before he is given 
primers to read. 

When is a deaf child ready for prim- 
ers? What happens when we give a child 
a book to read? He looks at the pictures. 
He recognizes unrelated words here and 
there. He shuts the book and says “I’ve 
finished.” The printed word brings no 
definite mental image to his mind and 
one of the problems the teacher must 
solve is to make the words on the printed 
page bring to the child’s consciousness 
a mental picture as vivid and meaningful 


, as the picture illustrating the printed 


page. 

Nothing succeeds like success. We want 
the child to feel that books are full of 
things he wants to know about. If the 
child is happy in his learning process 
more is accomplished and desirable hab- 
its are formed. It is important that there 
be success from the first-—and many 
things go into this preparation. 

The teacher is constantly appealing to 
the imagination of her pupils. One of 
the most valuable skills a teacher can 
give the deaf child is training in visualiza- 


tion and this should begin in the first 


year. Miss Buell has an article on “Word 
Pictures” in the Votta Review, June, 
1926, in which she explains how she did 
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this with children in the Lexington 
School. She gives examples from chil- 
dren’s work, which show the result of this 
training. 

Games for Language Drill 


Some of the ways tried in a 2B class 
are: 

]—Through casual picture description. 

This is a game, where the teacher de- 
scribes one of several pictures, and after 
shuffling them all together asks, “Is this 
the picture?” until the right one appears. 
The class then stands up and one child 
is chosen as a “check-up” on the lan- 
guage used. (It also provides a chance 
for children to ask questions, such as, 
“Have you a picture of a little boy?” 
“Has he a dog?” “What color is his 
hair?”) 

Il—Story telling. 

From the first, stories such as “Peter 
Rabbit” are told to the children. A page 
is read, then the picture is shown. Of 
course the deaf child doesn’t know all 
that is being said by any means, but 
pictures and pantomime are a great aid 
in elucidating the material. These stories 
may be rewritten later in language the 
pupil can understand, with “check-up” 
tests. Deaf children, like hearing chil- 
dren, like to have the same stories read 
over and over. 


I]I]—Stories written on the blackboard. 

Another way is writing a very simple 
story on the blackboard and having the 
child draw a picture illustrating it. This 
is valuable in number problems. We read 
that the reason so many children fail in 
arithmetic is that they try to manipulate 
the numbers and fail to get the mental 
picture of the problem. 
lV—Through “play” stories. 

These stories are read from a chart 
and then given in pantomime. In order 
to do this successfully, the child must 
have 

a. Visualization 

b. Concentration 

c. Memory training 


d. Comprehension 

e. Rapid recognition of words 

f. Rhythmical eye movements. 

This is an example of a “play” story. 


Play. 

Play you are in the park. 

You are carrying your skates. 
You sit on a_ bench. 

You put on your skates. 

You skate very fast. 

You fall down, but you aren’t hurt. 
You get up and skate again. 


It helps if the teacher runs her pointer 
under the phrases in each sentence. A 
child may be allowed to read it more 
than once, if necessary. 


V—Sets of pictures or word cards. 

Put a set of cards with pictures on 
the Plymouth chart. Then take them off 
and see if the child can put them back 
in the same order. A set of cards with 
words can be used in the same way. 


V1—Dramatization. 

Allow the children to dramatize pas- 
sages from their primers as they are 
being read to them and see if they have 
the proper mental picture. 


V1II—Following directions. 
For instance: 


There is a small round box on the table in 
Miss ——-———’s room. Go to her room and look 
in the box. There are some blue and yellow 
marbles in the box. Bring me four yellow 
m-rbles. 


Silent Reading 


Silent reading is important. It is the 
type of reading most used in life. It ties 
up with every subject in the curriculum. 
It will enable the child to enjoy life after 
he leaves school. There is a wide va- 
riety of material—pre-primers, primers 
and work books—which can be used with 
deaf children after they have acquired a 
vocabulary sufficiently large to begin 
reading in primers. These contain many 
types of reading tests and give the child 
an opportunity to work independently 
and at his own rate of speed. These 
work books are planned with scientific 
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care and many of them have lovely illus- 
trations. 

Work books take a great deal of super- 
vision—the teacher wants to be sure the 
child really understands what he is doing. 
He must not be allowed to guess and 
form bad habits. 

These should be supplemented with 
teacher-made material, It gives her an 
opportunity to repeat the material in a 
different form; to correlate with the work 
when a particular habit or skill needs to 
be formed or when the whole class needs 
to know the expe- - 
rience of an_ indi- 


vidual child. 


«to dale * i SRI 5 SI i A ey 
I would have a deaf child read books in 
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The teacher helps 


ing “just for fun.” 


the child anticipate events and, through 


questions, get a more vivid picture. 


One such story so read was “In Rabbit- 


ville’ by Emma Serl. This book con- 


tains much “every day” conversational | 
It is full of dramatic interest | 
and the background is familiar to the | 


language. 





child. The children “checked up” on the | 
teacher to see if she was reading the | 
words as printed and not substituting her | 


own. 
table, it became very popular. The class 
= had a wider back. 


After it was put on the reading | 


ground through! 


It is important for 
the teacher to read 
many primers with 
the class. There is 
a reprint of an ar- 


order to learn the language, instead of learn- 
ing language in order to read books... . I 
cannot too strongly impress upon you my 
conviction that, for language teaching, mere 
quantity of reading is more important than 
quality.—Alexander Graham Bell. 


reading a quantity | 


of books than if 





they had used only | 
one book with a/ 


work book. This 
type of reading was 





ticle by Dr. Alexan- 

der Graham Bell in THe Votta REVIEW 
(April, 1929) which was written in 1881. 
He had an excellent idea, one that was 
far ahead of his time. In it he said “I 
would have a deaf child read books in 
order to learn the language instead of 
learning language in order to read 
books.” He also said “I cannot too 
strongly impress upon you my convic- 
tion that, for language teaching, mere 
quantity of reading is more important 
than quality.” Children love being read 
to, deaf children as well as hearing chil- 
dren. Consequently the teacher must 
read a quantity of primers with the child. 
She can be as dramatic as she pleases. 
As she reads, she explains any difficult 
or idiomatic language and the meaning 
of words the child doesn’t know. There 
is much conversation on the side, and 
the teacher tries to tie up the facts with 
the child’s own experience. She creates 
interest in the printed page without any 
drill. Sometimes the stories, or parts of 
them, are dramatized by the child. This 
type of reading seems to give the same 
sort of satisfaction as when a story is 
read aloud to a hearing child. It is read- 


done in another 
period. 
teacher with the class were: 


Round the Year. 

Johnny and Jenny Rabbit. 
Wag and Puff. 

Surprise Stories. 

Day In and Day Out. 
Round About. 

Number Stories—Book I. 
Bob and Judy. 

Fact and Story Readers (Primer). 
Every Day Life Primer 
Terry and Billy. 


Making newspapers or news charts is | 
a valuable incentive to reading. When the | 


Hindenburg exploded last spring, the chil- 
dren brought in pictures from the news- 
papers. Some of these were pasted on 
the news chart and a brief account was 
written about the disaster. One of the 


children went to Washington at cherry | 


blossom time and brought pictures for a 
chart, which offered another reading les- 
son. A Japanese woman, who has 4 
school for the deaf in Japan, brought 
some lovely kimonas made by her pu 
pils. We found many pictures of Japan 
and a map. These children were inter- 
ested in many things of outside interest 


Some of the books read by the | 
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such as the Dionne quintuplets, the floods, 
the circus, the coronation, and the death 
of Jean Harlow. 


A Toy Game 


Miss Groht’s toy game, which she uses 
for teaching language principles, is valu- 
able for reading games. As the child 
manipulates these little toys himself, he 
gets the greatest amount of pleasure and 
knowledge from using them. It is useful 
for lip reading as well as for reading and 
language. Here the teacher has a chance 
“to repeat the word in a different way” 
and the child has a chance to originate 
stories of his own. (Miss Groht is going 
to write an article about her game so I 
mention it only briefly here.) The toys 
are very tiny and colorful and are a 
source of never ending interest and learn- 
ing. 

Here is the way they have been used as 
a reading lesson with a 2B class. On 
flash cards certain directions are given, 
such as: 


We are going to make a park. 

Put some rocks on the table. 

Put a lake (a mirror) near the rocks. 

Put a walk (of paper) going to the lake. 
Put some trees by the lake. 

Don’t put a boat on the lake. 

Get a hen and a duck from the box. 


This is the chart story. 


The Hen and the Duck 


One day a hen met a duck. She said, “Where 
are you going?” The duck said, “I’m going to 
the lake. Won’t you go with me?” 

So the hen and the duck went to the lake. 

The duck went in swimming. 

The hen watched the duck. 

The duck said, “Come on in. 
fine.” 

The hen said, “No, thank you. I don’t like to 
get my feet wet.” 

So the hen went home. 


The water is 


After reading the story a child tells it, 
illustrating it with the toys. Sometimes it 
is told in the child’s own way, but is ac- 
cepted if it shows comprehension. If the 
child cannot remember, he is allowed to 
look at the reading chart again. 

Deaf children are not respon @ con- 
versationally. They want to he hui they 
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haven’t the language. In “conversational 
stories” they learn some ordinary familiar 
expressions which help to make them 
more like hearing children. This is an 
example of a story read and acted by 
various members of the class. They all 
wanted to take part. 


The Birthday 
John had a little br 


His name was Dan. 

One day John said, “Mother, will Saturday be 
Dan’s birthday?” 

His mother said, “Yes, he will be three years 
old.” 

John said, “May I go to the store and buy 
something for him?” 

His mother said, “Yes, 
to buy?” 

John said, “A pretty red ball.” 

His mother said, “That will be nice. 
is ten cents.” 

John went to the store and bought the ball. 
He showed it to his mother. Then he put it 
away. 

When Saturday came, John gave Dan the ball. 

He said, “I wish you a happy birthday.” 


Present 


what would you like 


Here 


There should be a free play period in 
which the child can follow his own bent. 
provided he is at the same time intent 
upon learning. We want to train him to 
work independently. Many times he has 
some very original ideas. He can at the 
same time use the teacher-made material 
at hand, learning how to take care of it. 
Children like to play school and often 
help with the slower pupils. Or they can 
go to the reading table, where attractive 
books may be found. Many of these 
books can be obtained at the five and ten 
cent store. 


When we visit a school for the hear- 
ing and see the ease, rapidity and enjoy- 
ment with which the younger children 
read, and their comprehension of difficult 
language construction, we realize how 
greatly the deaf child is retarded in his 
reading ability as compared with the nor- 
mally hearing child. On the other hand, 
considering his inability to cope with 
language, the final results obtained are 
satisfactory and worth the effort, because 
of his enjoyment and the changed out- 
look on his environment. 
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The New Calendar 


ANG the new calendar there by the 
window. 
Take down the old one. The year 


is gone out. 

Here are new days that we soon will be 
living, 

Lovely new days we can wonder about. 


First come the white days that bring us 
mid-winter, 
Paint us ice pictures 
brook. 
Fences and trees will be hidden in snow, 
now. 
Calendar days make a dream picture book. 


on windows and 


March will be showing us all the trees bud- 
ding, 

Crocus-splashed lawns, 
sing. 

April will hurry with rain and with violets. 

Millions of blossoms will perfume _ the 


spring. 


and the robins will 


Cherries will ripen and bees will be hum- 


ming. 

June will bring summer and three months 
to play, 

Wood paths to walk on, big trees to play 
under. 


If only the summer would stay and stay! 


Trees always turn, though, to bright flower 


colors, 

Take off their leaves, and the bird nests 
appear. 

Then the days fly along with us to Christ- 
mas. 


What happy days there are in the new 
year! 


English for Use Today 
We teachers of deaf and partially deaf 


children are always grateful for an oppor- | 


tunity to consult those who teach unhandi- 
capped boys and girls. 


nae SO, 
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Although we realize our deaf pupils | 


cannot hope, in their 
equal the achievement of those with nor- 
mal ears, still it is a good thing for us 
to find out what the peak of that achieve- 
ment is. 
is planned for young 
and high schools. We can 
keep the same goals in mind. And we 
can follow, though of course more slowly, 
the same methods. 


elementary 


school days, to | 


It is well for us to know what | 
people in the best | 





So, when I recently took a journey | 
with a teacher of English in a big city | 


high school, 


hand bag, and interrogated my unlucky 


traveling companion about English until | 


the last call for dinner. (Dear knows if 
she will ever go anywhere 
again.) 

I won’t waste space repeating to you 
all my questions, but give you the gist 
of the answers I extracted. 


“Of course you know,” my friend said, 


“that modern English teaching should be | 


What 


based on the pupils’ 


Find out. 


experience. 
are they? 


er can say, as I have heard many try to 
say. ‘Children’s interests are football, and 


with me 


No two groups will | 
have exactly the same interests. No teach: | 


as soon as the train started | 
I took pencil and notebook out of my | 
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baseball, and movies, and dancing, and 
bicycle riding.” You don’t know whether 
that quiet boy plays football, or whether 
that overgrown, awkward girl cares for 
dancing. It is your business to find out 
what your pupils do, and what they like 
to do, and base your English teaching on 
that. 

“First comes the oral, then the written 
expression. Spelling, punctuation, gram- 
mar teaching, transposition of sentences, 
etc., should develop naturally from this.” 

“Gradually the young people are helped 
to cultivate those skills necessary to ex- 
press themselves more effectively. Each 
one must make his own speech and writ- 
ing habits. For so much more is neces- 
sary than mere correctness. Every one 
must improve his own vocabulary, and 
enlarge it. He has to make his sentences 
more effective. He must learn to discrim- 
inate in choosing words, in using sen- 
tences. No one can improve his English 
but himself. Every person uses the words 
and constructions that seem right to him. 
If he does not learn to choose the right 
words, to make use of correct construc- 
tions, he will have his own bad habits 
to overcome later. 

“Clear, simple, vivid language is the 
approved form today, instead of long 
flowery sentences. Plain, effective words 
and sentences are the modern style. 


“Of course, to do clear writing and 
effective speaking, clear thinking is essen- 
tial. So young people must be helped to 
acquire ability to think clearly, to ana- 
lyze situations, to organize ideas. 

“Keen, intelligent observation is essen- 
tial. The young person who has a genu- 
ine interest in other people is always 
popular, provided he is courteous and 
interesting. If he monopolizes the conver- 
sation, talks about himself all the time, 
asks personal questions, or is argumenta- 
tive and sharp, people will avoid him. 
Of course, all this may not apply to your 
deaf pupils i 

“Go right on,” I said hastily, for the 
tendency of deaf children to be too inter- 





ll 


ested in their own concerns, too argumen- 
tative, and too prone to ask personal 
questions, is well known to us who teach 
them. 


Concise Expression Can Be Cultivated 


“Well, the art of correct speaking and 
writing can be cultivated. One can over- 
come bad habits in this, as in anything 
else. To share our own experiences with 
others is one of the purposes of speaking 
and writing. The ability to choose the 
experiences to share, to share them in 
an interesting way, is what we hope our 
boys and girls will acquire in their school 
days. We also must give them plenty 
of opportunities to meet situations that 
require accurate thinking and clear ex- 
pression. For instance, telegrams!” 

“Telegrams?” I asked. 

“Yes. Every person has to send off a 
telegram sometime or other, or answer 
one. Do your deaf girls and boys know 
how to word telegrams? How to put 
the exact thought they wish to convey in 
the fewest words? Can they write adver- 
tisements? Our wire hair got himself lost 
last winter, and it was necessary to put 
an ad in the paper. The job was given 
to my young nephew, who managed to 
turn out a well worded advertisement, 
using the maximum number of words 
allowed. Do you let your deaf pupils 
study the ads in local newspapers now 
and then, picking out those that say best 
what the writers wish to say? The Help 
Wanted columns, the Real Estate ads, as 
well as the Lost and Found ads, make 
pretty good text books. And as for 
answering ads! Have you ever put one 
in the paper and discovered how few 
people answered it properly, putting in 
just the points your ad had mentioned?” 

“Of course,” I answered promptly. 
“And on the other hand, when we were 
writing off to summer inns for their rates, 
last summer, I found, on getting an an- 
swer from one resort, that I had forgotten 
to say whether I wished a single or dou- 
ble room, or how many were in the 
party.” 
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“Making hotel reservations by letter is 
good practice for high school students,” 
my friend assured me. “Plenty of people 
that should have learned in their high 
school days never did. And _ presenting 
arguments forcefully, and tactfully, too! 
Most people belong to some organization. 
Sooner or later they will be on one side 
of some church policy, or country club 
measure, or local athletic association 
proposal. Can they state their opinions 
without making people angry, yet con- 
vincingly enough to win votes for their 
side of the argument? It’s our business, 
in their English periods, to provide plenty 
of opportunities for this kind of practice.” 

“It seems sensible,” I agreed. 


Clear, Vivid English Is Important 


“Can your deaf young people meet 
people graciously? Can they speak tact- 
fully to visitors? Suppose they are em- 
ployed. Meeting people politely is im- 
portant. And are they able to order 
things by mail? Can they write applica- 
tions for positions successfully? Are 
they able to write correct, graceful notes 
of acceptance, or regret?” 

“Some of them are,” I said. 

“All of them should be, since this is 
the kind of English ability every person 
needs over and over again. If they are 
sent as delegates by a club or church or- 


ganization, or if their employer sends, 


them on a business trip, are they capable 
of bringing back a brief, accurate report? 
Are they getting any training along these 
lines?” 

“Of course,” I was glad I could say. 
“But their deafness, or partial deafness, 
makes tremendous difficulties for them.” 

“Tremendous or not, this kind of Eng- 
lish is as necessary for them as it is for 
hearing boys and girls. Deaf, they must 
live in this hearing world. Do give them 
as much opportunity to practice as you 
can. Clear, vivid English is a help to 
any young person.” 

“T know it,” I said humbly, and tried 
not to think about an item for the school 
paper, sent in by a deaf woman, a for- 
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mer pupil of mine, the day before. It 
was about her cousin, an officer in a 
local club of deaf people, and she con- 
fided that the cousin, the cousin’s sister- 
in-law, and sister, and herself, had writ- 
ten it together. It said: “Mrs. 


York and sprained her ankle from a fall | 


down the cellar stairs on a visit to her 
cousin. We extend heartfelt sympathies 
to her and her sister, yclept Sarah, whose 
husband was injured in an automobile 
accident, and is also confined.” Well, I 


don’t think I ever taught Mrs. Shoopen- | 


achter, or her sister-in-law, or sister. But 
I did teach her cousin. Woe is me! 


Schoolmarm Jingles, I 


If I could only build a perfect school- | 


room, 
The closet would go all along one side. 
No board erasers could fall whitely on 
us. 
I'd make the blackboard ledges two feet 
wide. 

We asked the teacher who has let us 
have her anecdotes about real deaf chil- 
dren, from time to time, to send us an- 
other to start the new year. Here it is. 


Mickey 


When Mickey was promoted to my 
grade that fall, his chief interest in life 
was his coming birthday, though it was 
still a couple of months away. Then he 
would be nine years old, and as he in- 
formed me proudly, a big boy—no more 
small boy. 

It was plain that Mickey came from a 
home where he was loved, and where he 
was an important member of the family. 
He read lips beautifully. Deaf from 
birth, he chattered to everybody who 
would listen. I soon became well ac- 
quainted with all the members of the 
family, through Mickey’s iales. 

“My father is very rich,” he would tell 
me. “Father has a store.” 


When I asked what father sold Mickey 


Shoo- | 
penachter, née Smith, journeyed to the | 
railroad station to bid bon voyage to her | 
sister-in-law who was traveling to New | 
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would respond carelessly, “O, every- 
thing! The clothes, the candy, the rings, 
the meat. Everything!” 

His birthday, he announced, would be 
on November thirteenth, and he would 
have a big party. “Mother will come. 
Will bring the cake, the candy, the money 
for ice cream, many Mother 
always!” 

I tried to be cordially interested, though 
with misgivings. So often, by the time 
children got to our grade, parents had 
become used to their being away. Part- 
ings were not so bitter. Letters from 
home were not so frequent. And parties, 
that had been so lavish when the young- 
sters were in their first or second year 
at school, were entirely forgotten. Per- 
haps a new tie arrived, or a box of candy, 
or a dollar bill, or a birthday card. Per- 
haps nothing at all. 

All the rest of the class were lookiug 
forward to the birthday, too, as they ex- 
pected to be invited to the big party. 
Mickey was head man the first week of 
November. . 

At last it was the twelfth. One of the 
teachers asked him how old he was, and 
he replied, “I am eight. Tomorrow I will 
be nine. My mother will bring my 
party.” 

This amused the teacher so much that 
she told others, and adults were asking 
Mickey how old he was, the rest of the 
day. No letter had come from Mickey’s 
mother, but his sublime confidence was 
unshaken. “Mother will come. Always,” 
he said. 

Next morning, when Mickey was a few 
minutes late, and the other children told 
me sadly that Mickey had “no the box, 
no the letter,” I expected to see Mickey 
a trifle discouraged about his party. Not 
Mickey! “Mother is not forgot. Mother 
will come,” he repeated to us all, but 
when, as the end of the morning neared, 
we attempted to sing the birthday song 
to him and wish him many happy birth- 
days, he gently but firmly declined to 
let us. “Wait for my party,” he com- 
manded. 


things. 
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And when the friendly teachers asked 
him how old he was he said calmly, “I 
am eight.” 

“But Mickey! Today is your birthday! 
You are nine now!” they protested. 

“No, after while. Mother will come. 
Bring my party. Then I will nine years 
old!” Mickey declared solemnly. Nor 
could they persuade him that birthdays 
are birthdays, no matter whether they 
bring parties or not. Still no word from 
his mother had come. 

Next day it was the same. “How old 
are you?” everybody asked Mickey. “I 
am eight,” he announced. “After while 
mother will bring my party. Then nine!” 

When day after day went by, and 
Mickey still refused to be more than 
eight, I began to be worried. The child 
must not get all confused about the calen- 
dar, and his real age. What should I 
do? Have a battle with Mickey about 
his birthday? Certainly not. That was no 
way to celebrate. 

“You'd better just send out for ice 
cream, and treat the children yourself,” 
the teacher next door advised. “And call 
that Mickey’s party, so the poor child 
can be nine years old.” 

This was on November twenty-first. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “though I hate to see 
Mickey losing confidence in his own 
folks.” 

“He hasn’t lost any confidence that I 
can see,” the lady said dryly. “How old 
are you, Mickey?” 

“TI am eight,” Mickey told her. “Soon 
my mother will come. She will bring 
my party. Then——” 

“But mother did not come, and it is 
November twenty-first, and your birthday 
was November thirteenth. You are nine 
now.” 

“No!” Mickey did not cry. He smiled. 
“IT am eight. Afterawhile mother will 
come. Then I will nine. Mother is late.” 
This was all the concession he would 
make. 


But that day a telegram came to the 
school office. Mickey’s father had had to 


have a sudden emergency operation. 
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Mickey’s mother had been with him in the 
hospital. Now he was better, and she 
was coming that afternoon, with all the 
fixings for the birthday party, and Mickey 
could invite ten of his pals. We couldn’t 
wait to tell Mickey. We thought he 
would be hilarious at the news. 

Not at all. He listened with a calm 
smile. “I tole you.” 

“Well, thank heaven! His home folks 
didn’t let him down! He'll be his age 
tomorrow,” the teachers said. And the 
first thing next morning we asked him 
how old he was. 

Mickey laughed then. “Nine,” ne ad- 
mitted. “Before eight. Now nine. Mother 
brought my party. Mother always!” 


Schoolmarm Jingles, Il 


The famous educator speaks. 

A thousand teachers all agree. 

“The teacher must be calm and firm, 
No matter how disturbed things be. 

She must be neat, attractive, strong, 

A guide and counselor and friend, 

A healthy person, full of fun, 

From early morn till school day’s end. 
We clap, applaud the man’s acumen, 
But shiver. Teachers, too, are human! 


Tense Moments of 1937 


(Which you hope will not be repeate 
in 1938) ' 

1. The last ten seconds before you 
had to introduce an important visitor and 
speaker at Teachers’ Meeting, and for 
the life of you could not remember his 
name. 

2. The moment, in the midst of your 
reading to fellow teachers that paper on 
sh, when you noticed uncontrollable mirth 
break out on the last row, and though it 
was politely suppressed you didn’t know 
whether your audience was laughing with 
you or at you, but you had to go right 
on talking. 

3. The moment the directors walked 
in your school room just as you and all 
your children were trying to mop up the 
ocean of dirty water Billy had spilled 
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when he tried to wash the blackboard 
and upset the basin. 


4. The morning you missed the bus) 


and hurried in to conduct chapel a half 


minute late, and found the principal! 


standing in your place. 


5. The day you proudly 


exactly like it. And all the dear Little 
children coming into school bellowed, 
“The same dress!” 

6. The morning pretty little Mary 
kissed you and hugged you long and 
lovingly, and then told you, “Some of 
girls and I have two bees in my hair!” 

7. The day you took one of you 
superiors out to lunch, and were so busy 
trying to entertain her and listen defer- 
entially to her words of wisdom. that 


after you had paid the bill and left with) 


her you suddenly remembered you had 
forgotten to leave a tip. Had she noticed? 
Or not? 


8. The first day of the month, the/ 


day you had borrowed at breakfast time 
from a reluctant but kindly member of 
the family who also was dead broke, and 
you had promised rashly to repay him 
that night, and the checks didn’t come. 

9. The day the rich kind lady who 
had taken your children to the zoo last 
fall came to see them again, and _ they 
clamored loudly, “Never saw before!” 

10. The time you went down to am 
other department, to “cooperate,” under 
gentle but insistent pressure from powers 
above, and took with you a lot of chil 
dren and school material, and made 4 
great fuss, and when you arrived nobody 
was there to listen to you. Then two or 
three tired looking teachers drifted im, 
and you wondered whether to start of 
wait. Or go back home! 

11. The time an illustrious educator 
friend showed you, for your opinion 4 
a teacher, an anthology of children’s vers 
he had compiled, and as you went through 
the pages, approving one verse, criticit 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 


By Harris TAYLor 


Continued from the December Volta Review 


VI. Thumbs Up for Day Schools 


N the December installment of this in- 
| teresting serial I presented all the 

arguments I could gather against day 
schools. 

A Tammany member of the New York 
legislature was denouncing with all pos- 
sible power and invective a bill that was 
before the assembly. At the height of 
one of his oratorical outbursts the Demo- 
cratic leader pulled his coat-tail and whis- 
pered: “You fool, you; don’t you know 
this is a party bill?” 

Without hesitation or change of coun- 
tenance, the orator continued: 

“IT have outlined to you all the futile 
arguments of the opposition; I shall now 
explain why all fair-minded men must 
rally to the support of this progressive 
measure.” 

In the same fair, impartial and broad- 
minded way, I shall now give the strong- 
est arguments I can find in favor of the 
day school movement. The first ma- 
neuvers will be defensive; then if I find 
my ammunition is holding out, I shall 
“carry the war into Africa.” 

1. Lack of proper grading. 

You will find about one-third of the 
deaf day school population in schools 
with not less than 20 teachers each—the 
number of teachers varies from 20 to 51, 
according to the size of the school. Nearly 
one-half, or 2,161 pupils, are in schools 
with at least 15 teachers each; more than 
half, or 2,313 pupils, are in schools with 
at least ten teachers each; 3,363 pupils, 
or 76.5 per cent of the total, are in 
schools with at least three classrooms 
each; and 3,840, or 87.4 per cent of the 
total number of pupils, are in schools 
which have two or more teachers each. 
This leaves 49 day school classes with a 


total of 556 pupils, or 12.6 per cent of 
the total number of pupils, in schools 
which have made provision for only one 
teacher of the deaf. 

Thus we see that, while the criticism 
that day schools lack in proper grading 
might apply to relatively a large number 
of schools or classes, it could apply to 
only a small percentage of the day school 
pupils. 

In large schools with many well-graded 
classes, there is a strong tendency toward 
losing sight of the personality of the 
child and toward concentrating upon 
highly specialized subject matter. We 
may go further and say this is inevitable, 
unless the school systematizes its humani- 
ties so as to have exceptional persons 
serving as deans or advisers all along the 
line, persons who are competent, sympa- 


thetic and clothed with adequate au- 
thority. 
Wherever there is effective teaching 


of the deaf, an enormous amount of in- 
dividual work must be done. Facts in 
history and geography, totals in arithme- 
tic, and forms, idioms and uses of lan- 
guage are the same, regardless of the 
number of pupils in the class; but the 
application of these to the development 
of the child is largely an individual pro- 
cess. The teacher who can always keep 
the child in mind while teaching sub- 
ject matter is going to be the most suc- 
cessful. There are teachers who could 
never handle two divisions in a class; 
there are other teachers who, with a class 
practically ungraded, can keep every 
child in mind, and make each feel that 
he is of peculiar importance and that he 
is the recipient of special attention. As 
a matter of fact, the actual practice of 
most large schools for the deaf is wholly 
at variance with the theory of grading. 
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The pupils most difficult to teach, those 
who require unusual skill and ability on 
the part of the teacher, are usually put 
in classes which are largely or wholly 
ungraded. Obviously, if the most diffi- 
cult to teach can be reached as individ- 
uals, those most amenable to instruction 
would not fall by the wayside as a result 
of individual attention. 

Grading has advantages. Against these, 
the teacher of a class of deaf children in 
a public school is in the child’s own 
town or neighborhood; she can make and 
keep a close contact with the child’s home, 
and parents can know and use all the 
speech and language the child knows as 
he learns it. This is the best way to 
teach language as a vehicle for the ex- 
change of thought at a time and place 
best adapted to the needs of life. 

Whether she be in a school with one 
class or with fifty classes, the ideal 
teacher of the deaf utilizes to the fullest 
extent the advantages of her position and 
seeks to minimize, and if possible to 
overcome, the disadvantages under which 
she labors. No one can measure her 
success by the number of classes in the 
school with which she is connected. 


2. The lack of supervision of the teacher. 


The supervisors of the special sub- 
jects, such as handwriting, art, music, 
physical and health education and science, 
visit the teachers of the deaf classes as 
well as those of the hearing. This tends 
to give both the teacher and the deaf 
child normal standards of accomplish- 
ment. Considering the day school philos- 
ophy as normality, the teacher can have 
advice from the experts of her commu- 
nity along any line. The day schools 
of Wisconsin are under the supervision 
of a State Supervisor from whom the 
teachers receive advice and help. Data 
is lacking as to other states. 

There is no question that the teacher 
of a one-class day school lacks the super- 
vision received in many residential 
schools. How badly she needs this type 
of supervision is another question. It 
often happens that lack of such super- 
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vision is needed to keep her headed fo 
normal results in her teaching. As 4 
rule the teacher has had training ip 
teaching the deaf; until recently, at least, 
she has had a higher educational standard 


than the teacher in a residential school,’ 


City school systems as a rule fix higher 
educational standards for teachers than 


are to be found in the average institu! 


tional school. The teacher understands 
better what the hearing child knows 
and the curriculum that is built around 
his needs. Granted that the residential 
school teacher knows better what the deaf 
child has; it must also be granted that 
the public school teacher of the deaf 
knows better what the deaf child needs, 


and that she is in a better place to make’ 


comparisons. There are good educational 


magazines for the teacher of the deaf;/ 
she can read the VoLTa REvIEw, the’ 
American Annals of the Deaf, the Con} 


vention Bulletin, also many other educa 
tional papers and magazines. Much that 
is in such educational publications can 
be used to advantage with the deaf. 


In a large school, supervision to a) 
very considerable extent must look to/ 


coordination where numerous classes are 
involved where, however good the teachers 
may be, they must all be headed in the 
same direction. Too often close super 
vision hinders quick detection of the 
faults of the teacher who is inherently 
too weak for her position. If ten good 
horses are pulling a heavy load, super 
vision may be needed to insure their con 


cert of movement; but where only one) 


good horse is pulling, concert of move: 


ment may be assured with less super-| 


vision. Very often thrown upon her own 
resources, the teacher makes a more pro 
found study of the hearing children around 
her, and learns the deviations of the 
deaf child from educational averages 
better than if she were segregated from 
the hearing and congregated with the 
deaf in a special school. 


3. The inadequacy of the curriculum. 


In recent years the curriculum of the 
residential school has been affected by 
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that of the day school more than by any 
other influence. Formerly the curriculum 
in language in residential schools was 
based very largely upon the nature of 
the sign language, the development of 
grammatical principles, or the supposed 
ease of presentation. Little effort was 
made to learn the relative educational 
status of the deaf and the hearing. The 
day school has taken the best from the 
residential school and has handed it back 
revised and improved. It has also fur- 
nished the residential school with a yard- 
stick by which it may measure its attain- 
ments. 

Teachers’ colleges within the last few 
years have made great advances in the 
development of the curriculum for the 
elementary schools for the hearing; in 
this they have been ably assisted by uni- 
versities and colleges which have offered 
numerous valuable courses in psychology, 
teaching and curriculum building. Teach- 
ers of the deaf have no setup which can 
develop on the same scale and with the 
same facilities curriculum material adapt- 
ed to their own field. These teachers are 
compelled to go to the public schools for 
an application of what has been done in 
the universities and colleges, and then ad- 
just this to the needs of the deaf child. 
Day school teachers, living in the midst 
of what has been provided for normal 
children, are in a better position to ad- 
just the curriculum to the requirements of 
the deaf pupil. 

The deaf child who is educated in a day 
school enjoys superior curricular oppor- 
tunities. He has the advantage of being 
instructed through the courses of study 
planned for the normal child. After a 
foundation has been laid in speech, lip 
reading and language, the deaf child 
needs, for the most part, the same con- 
tent subjects as his hearing brothers and 
sisters. While the courses used for hear- 
ing children have to be modified, they 
serve as an excellent guide for the teacher; 
the differentiated courses provided for 
grouping by ability in the larger public 
school systems assist greatly in adapting 
the content material to the individual 
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needs of deaf pupils. The deaf child who 
participates in extra-curricular activities 
and in some schoolroom activities without 
appearing at a disadvantage has a feeling 
of satisfaction from his relation to his 
hearing companions. 

In 1929, Dr. C. C. Upshall published a 
study of “Day Schools vs. Institutions for 
the Deaf.” This study was based upon 
data contained in “A Survey of American 
Schools for the Deaf, 1924-1925.” This 
report was issued by the National Re- 
search Council in 1928. Under the chap- 
ter heading of “Conclusions,” Dr. Upshall 
said, in part: 

“5S. When the important factors of age and 
mental ability are made equal, there is still a 
real difference in favor of day school pupils 
in educational achievement... . . Ee The 
chances are great that the day schools are su- 
perior in the type of education which is mea- 
sured by the Pintner Education Survey Test.” 

In the early days of the day school, the 
course of study in many instances was 
neither that of the school for the deaf nor 
that of the school for the hearing; the 
same could be said of the residential 
school for the deaf in its earlier days. In 
recent years much curriculum construction 
and reconstruction have gone on in the 
schools for the deaf; and in this much- 
needed work the day schools have at least 
kept up with the residential schools; in- 
adequacies exist, but they are not confined 
to either group of schools. 


4. Irregular attendance. 

When a day school pupil is ill he is at 
home; when a residential pupil is ill he 
is in the hospital or infirmary. In either 
case the child is absent from the school- 
room. The attendance of children living 
at great distances from the school is inter- 
fered with occasionally by bad weather 
and minor illnesses, but in the main par- 
ents cooperate in maintaining regular at- 
tendance. Parental responsibility is de- 
veloped, whereas in residential schools it 
is materially weakened; parent-teacher as- 
sociations cooperate; and in any event 
there are truant officers to visit parents 
who are persistently indifferent or habitu- 
ally careless. 
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5. Wasted or misspent time out of the 

schoolroom. 

An analysis of so-called wasted or mis- 
spent time would give rise to a wide 
divergence of opinion, even in residential 
schools where spare time is so carefully 
regimented. Some schools regard evening 
study under supervision as essential to 
the welfare of the pupil; other schools 
allow a wider range of freedom for the 
pupil, calling for results to be produced 
at a certain time and leaving it to the 
pupil to decide when and where these re- 
sults shall be attained. There is no defi- 
nite, accepted plan in general use as to 
how pupils shall spend their time out of 
the schoolroom. Each residential school 
is a law unto itself in this respect; the 
only point of agreement, in many cases, 
is that the time must be regimented— 
otherwise the child will not use it to good 
advantage. The deaf child may occasion- 
ally loiter on his way to and from a day 
school, but there are ways of telling 
whether or not a child has been palpably 
too long on the way. At home the deaf 
child need not waste his time any more 
than hearing children waste their time in 
the bosom of the family, attending to their 
daily routine, or playing with the chil- 
dren of friends and neighbors. There is 
much evidence that bad habits are ac- 
quired at good boarding schools as well 
as in the life of the family. 


6. Lack of social opportunity. 


In a residential school the deaf child is 
thrown with a large number of children 
like himself; he knows intimately very 
few persons with normal hearing, and 
most of these are adults. In the average 
day school the deaf child is thrown with 
a limited number of children of his own 
kind and with a larger number of chil- 
dren who can hear. His social impetus 
is toward hearing persons, the kind with 
whom he must associate mainly after leav- 
ing school. The institutionalized child 
lacks this ready, sympathetic approach, 
and his constant trend is toward his fel- 
low deaf, with whom he cannot be so in- 
timately associated after leaving school. 


The Volta Reviey 


Parties, games, contests, visits and 
friendships mean more when they are as. 
sociated with neighbors, friends and kin. 
folks who will continue this relationship 
after one has left school. It is no small] 
part of social life to know, to love, to 


understand and to want to live with one’s | 


The child of the residential | 


own family. 
school very often has difficulty in getting 
into relationship with his own family; he 
has little opportunity to make acquain- 
tances and friends in his own city or town, 
All his interests are focused elsewhere; he 
accepts an artificial setup as the desidera- 
tum for a permanent condition; as a re. 
sult he finds great difficulty in fitting into 
his proper niche in the family, in society 
and in the numerous local affairs which 
are so big a part of a normal life. 


7. Inadequate opportunities for ethical © 


and religious instruction. 


Religious instruction from the begin- | 


ning has had a prominent place in resi- 
dential schools. In practically all of these 
chapel attendance was, and in many still 
is, compulsory. In addition, the pupils 
were compelled to attend Sunday school. 


State institutions, or residential schools, | 


were non-sectarian, which means Protes- 
tant as a general thing. Very little pro- 
vision was made by these schools for 
Catholics or Jews or others who deviated 
from this Protestant average. This “om: 
nium gatherem” view of religious instruc: 
tion rose to an extreme in the case of a 
prominent superintendent who once said 
publicly: “I don’t care what the parents 
believe; it is my duty to save the souls of 
my deaf pupils, to teach them what is 
right in religion.” The attitude toward 
persons deviant in matters of faith varies 
all the way from that of my devout, but 
bigoted, friend to that of another super- 
intendent, who feels that he has no more 
right to proselyte among his pupils than 
a messenger boy has to change the word: 
ing of a telegram. He feels it incumbent 
upon him, so far as possible, to have each 
and every child brought up in the faith of 
his fathers through instruction of one of 
his own religion. This is the only view 
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of the subject consistent with the genius 
of our government. 

What I have written, no doubt, is very 
interesting and instructive, but I am sup- 
posed to be writing about day schools. 

Quoting from a prominent day school 
official, “provision for religious instruction 
must rest with and in the home. It is a 
parent responsibility. In residential schools 
it may be necessary for the school to take 
over the parents’ responsibility. In the 
day school the religious training stays 
where it belongs, a more normal situa- 
tion.” Ministers, Sunday school teachers, 
organizations and friends stand ready to 
help parents and teachers in this respon- 
sible work. 

Ethical instruction is broader in its 
scope. Ethical adjustment in the school 
room or on the playground does not differ 
materially whether the child boards at the 
school or goes home at night. Kindness, 
politeness, thoughtfulness, control of tem- 
per, formation of habits—all these can 
be best taught under conditions where 
they can be applied in the affairs of life, 
at school, in the neighborhood, at home. 
It seems logical that the day school offers 
the best relationship for applied ethics— 
and that is the kind we want. 


8. Lack of proper care and attention. 


As a general thing, the creature com- 
forts of a residential school are superior 
to those of the vast majority of homes. 
The same may be said of a good hotel; 
still a hotel is far from an ideal place to 
rear children. 

“It is natural to live at home. Chil- 
dren are not born into homes of great 
spaces and long corridors, dormitories, 
and organized programs. The very irregu- 
larities and mishaps of a family teach a 
child how to live in the world. A deaf 
child needs affection. He will get this in 
a natural way only at home. 

“It is coming to be more and more 
realized that the home should be the cen- 
ter of interest and attachment in the well 
established community, and that the char- 
acter and influence of the family should 
be maintained unimpaired. In connection 
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with orphan and other child-caring agen- 
cies, a great emphasis is being put on the 
question of how to reduce to normality, 
and the ‘placing out’ of dependent chil- 
dren in homes where they can grow up as 
normal children is now a popular faith. 
... More specific charges are also brought 
against the institution. Here the life of 
the inmates is made too easy, and little 
can be known by them of the actual strug- 
gles of the world. The life is machine- 
like; all is routine clockwork. By the 
discipline, which is necessary, much of 
the spontaneity of growing children is 
destroyed, and the surroundings are per- 
vaded with the spirit of uniformity, ‘soli- 
darity’ and ‘dead-levelism.’ ” 

The residential school relieves the fam- 
ily of too much responsibility. Parents 
should learn to understand and to shoul- 
der responsibilities for the deaf child as 
well as for the rest of the children. Even 
when poverty and ignorance exist, the 
government cannot afford to break up the 
home in the effort to relieve the individual 
child. Under a program of this kind the 
government could not stop with the deaf 
child, but would have to act upon the 
various needs of the numerous other chil- 
dren so often found in such homes. Par- 
ents have, and must realize that they have, 
greater responsibilities than those indi- 
cated in the first seventeen verses of the 
first chapter of the Gospel according to 
Matthew. 

Having relieved day schools of certain 
responsibilities, I hasten to assure the 
reader that these schools do a great deal 
that is not called for in the bargain. 
Physicians, specialists and general prac- 
titioners, dentists and nurses give freely 
of their time and attention to the pupils. 
Through clinics and in other ways par- 
ents are guided and children assisted. Va- 
rious organizations participate, and the 
parents themselves enter into plans for 
their own betterment and the advancement 
of their children. 


9. Few facilities for vocational training. 


Day schools for the deaf owed their 
origin largely to the efforts of parents 
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and others who wanted the children to 
stay at home, to be taught by a certain 
method, or both. Vocational instruction 
naturally was not one of the first desid- 
erata of such persons, this being a field 
where the parents assumed full responsi- 
bility. This was true in a large measure 
of residential schools in the beginning. The 
Lexington School, for instance, in its ear- 
liest days did very little in the way of vo- 
cational instruction; yet its former pupils 
took high rank in economic and social 
adjustment. Later economic conditions 
changed to such an extent that all schools 
for the deaf had to think more in terms 
of vocational training, either as a part of 
their work or in cooperation with other 
schools, parents and other persons. It is 
natural that residential schools took up 
vocational training first, because (1) the 
parent being absent, the school had to 
assume the responsibility, (2) something 
had to be done with the pupils to keep 
them from being idle out of the class- 
room, and (3) a great deal of this voca- 
tional activity lessened the expense of 
running the institution. 

“The matter of vocational and indus- 
trial training is being handled in day 
schools better and better. Through co- 
operation of home and school the child 
has chances to get the vocational training 
most likely to be actually followed by 
him, like father or big brother, instead of 
spending a great deal of time at learning 
a trade he never follows. The vocational 
high schools meet the needs of boys and 
girls who can go on into secondary 
schools. For the smaller day schools, the 
teacher, cooperating with parents, school 
authorities, service clubs and local trade 
training facilities, can work out the prob- 
lem. The rareness of the cases may be 
of advantage to the deaf child, as he may 
get more attention and interest given to 
his individual case. 

“The average city day school, since it 
is situated in the center of industry and is 
able to arrange for the vocational training 
of its pupils in vocational high schools 
with hearing students, can answer this 
problem.” 
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In one state, for many years children 
in the day schools have attended classes 
in manual training and domestic science 
with hearing children. Even in small day 
schools, children go to a central shop and 
mingle with hearing children in regular 
classes. Manual training in shop is pro. 
vided for boys from fifth grade on. Below 
fifth, construction projects give _ the 
younger children training and an outlet 
for their interests. Vocational and high 
schools, providing their vocational de- 
partments with their multiple trades, sup- 
plement the grade training - _1n the child 
moves on. This state has a abilitation 
department in one or more of its voca- 
tional schools. This is most helpful in 
placing the handicapped, including the 
deaf. 

One of the leading authorities on vo- 
cational training of the deaf, the principal 
of the industrial department of one of the 
most prominent residential schools, makes 
note of the lack of normality in a board- 
ing school for the deaf. In a recent maga- 
zine article he said, in part: 

“We must get away from the regimentation of 
institution life into a form of living more in 
accord with the life our pupils will be expected 
to lead in after-school days, if we expect to train 
them for effective living. This is especially true 
of all vocational training activities. Teachers 
may get the idea that if a pupil does the insti- 
tution work creditably under conditions of insti- 
tution life, he will be successful outside. To be 
successful outside, the pupil must be trained in 
an atmosphere as nearly as possible like the 
outside atmosphere, or else demoralizing adjust- 
ments will have to be made later, which may 
amount to a serious setback.” 


An employment officer in the department 
of labor of a certain state recently said that 
she entered upon her duties with a strong 
prejudice in favor of institutional training 
for the deaf; but she found, to her surprise, 
that it was easier to secure positions for 
former day school pupils than for those 
who had come from residential schools. 


10. A dip into the past. 


Let us go back about a half century and 
learn about a very few of the things that 
were happening in deaf and dumb institu- 
tions—as they were called and many were 
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—about the time that Dr. Joseph C. Gor- 
don made his famous fulmination against 
day schools. 

Douglas Tilden, a noted deaf sculptor, 
once said: “The congenital deaf-mute is a 
born liar and thief and will forget his 
mother in three days after entering an 
institution.” 

John Sampson—the name is distorted— 
was a pupil of a residential school located 
in a city where smallpox was once preva- 
lent. Quarantine officers had placed yel- 
low flags on the front of all buildings 
where the plague existed. Pupils were 
told that if they kept away from infected 
areas they would be in no danger; that if 
they contracted the disease it would be 
their own fault. Thanks to such advice, 
none in the school was affected. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this condition was not 
state-wide. John’s father, mother, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt and two cousins all 
died of the smallpox. When John was 
told that the epidemic had left him with- 
out family or near relatives, he main- 
tained remarkable composure; his only 
comment, in graphic signs, was: “Blame 
themselves, careless!” 

Tom Henderson’s father died and his 
teacher, deeply sympathetic, waited until 
after school to tell him the sad news. Tom 
was very indignant; other boys under sim- 
ilar circumstances had been told in class, 
and were excused from school for the re- 
mainder of the day. Tom regarded his 
treatment as unjust and demanded a full 
holiday on the morrow. 

A prominent supervising principal of 
a residential school was much exasper- 
ated over paternal indulgences toward sev- 
eral of her pupils. She said before a 
large group of teachers: “I wish all par- 
ents of deaf children were in the Sand- 
wich Islands and would stay there until 
the children are through school.” This 
remark seemed to meet with unanimous 
and unqualified approval. 

A leading teacher of the deaf, whose 
name is known to practically every teacher 
of the deaf in the United States, once told 
me how institution life developed queer- 
ness in teachers as well as pupils—and, 
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frankly, she had received no immunity 
herself. She said the children always ape 
the idiosyncrasies of the teacher they love 
rather than emulate her virtues; that she 
could always tell from any child’s actions 
and conduct who was this child’s teacher, 
provided the child had been in the same 
class for as much as two years. 

I could go on giving instances to prove 
that the institution was a little world 
where its small happenings were bigger 
to the inmates than anything that could 
possibly happen outside its own walls. 

Conditions have changed marvelously; 
a person who teaches in a residential 
school is not queer like so many in the 
old institution; parents are no longer rele- 
gated to islands of the mid-Pacific in the 
wishes of the teacher; primary school- 
rooms have pictures of the members of 
the pupils’ families as one base for ethical 
teaching; the horizon of all extends be- 
yond the confines of the school. For these 
changes day schools are partly responsible, 
and their influence has extended to those 
states which have no day schools within 
their borders. 

ll. By way of lagnappe. 

The day school is cheaper. In one state, 
which is probably typical, the annual per 
capita cost in the state residential school 
is $569.82 and the average for day 
schools is $314.45. 

Parent-teacher organizations are normal 
associations with day schools, whereas 
only one or two residential schools have 
such relationships with parents. 

Day school classes admit of adjustment 
rarely possible in residential schools. Pu- 
pils hard of hearing, or who have heard 
and still have hearing language, may take 
certain subjects in classes of hearing chil- 
dren and other subjects with best results 
with their own group. This elastic pro- 
gram is open to day school classes and to 
larger day schools favorably situated. 

Day schools meet the requirements for 
the education of the deaf, the children not 
needing to leave home, except in cases 
where the homes are distant. In such 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Experiences of One Who Was Born Deaf 


HAVE been asked to write briefly my 
| experiences regarding speech, in the 

hope that they will help those dealing 
with the general problem of teaching the 
deaf. My experiences fall into two parts, 
the first part—my childhood—up to the 
age of 18; the second relates to the next 10 
years, up to the present day. 

When I was five years old, after a very 
short time at the deaf school attached to 
the Training College for Teachers of the 
deaf, formerly in Fitzroy Square, I had a 
governess trained to teach the deaf, who 
remained with me for twelve years. She 
gave me all the prescribed speech lessons, 
as well as ordinary lessons. When I was 
7 I went to an aural surgeon, Mr. Richard 
Lake, F. R. C. S., who was using a new in- 
strument, an invention which was a fore- 
runner of the present-day wireless. I 
worked with him for 2% years, nearly 
every day, but never for more than half an 
hour at a time. Thus I learned to hear 
sounds; and with a speaking-tube, my 
governess used to repeat certain sentences 
every day, until I was able to say the words 
better than without the help of the hearing 
instrument. 

When I was between 11 and 12, I went to 
an ordinary boarding-school where I had 
lessons with the other children; but my 
governess came too, to help me with my 
speech. That went on till I ceased school 
altogether at the age of 17, at which time 
my governess left. During those years of 
normal school life and afterwards I used 
one or two very inferior electrical machines 
which did little good, except in keeping my 
auditory memory alive. I then went to the 
Royal College of Art and became a stu- 
dent in Sculpture. 

Two years’ work at the College, where I 
came into contact with every sort of person 
—professors, artists, and students—made 
me decide that I must have more coaching 


— 





*Reprinted in “The Teacher of the Deaf’? from 
“Speech”—the Journal of the Society of Speech 
Therapists (England). 
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in speech and English; because I knew | 
was not expressing myself properly or pro. 
nouncing well. I realized that unless | 
did something very drastic, in order both 
to improve my speech and get a wide 
vocabulary, I should never achieve my 
ardent desire to have as normal a social 
life as possible, to enjoy friendships and to 
meet artists in connection with my work. 
The measure of my deafness may be esti- 
mated if I say that I hear nothing of every. | 
day noises—even the dinner bell sounded! 
near me may not attract me. But the ex-| 
tent of the deafness is not obvious to out} 
siders, I know, because from early training | 
I learned to lip-read easily, even strangill 
especially if they were clear speakers them. | 
selves. But I felt that more was needed, 
so I began speech and language coaching | 
with one of the lecturers in the Phonetics 
Department of London University, and 
during the last seven or eight years I have 
gone back for further coaching from time 
to time. 





Learning to speak from the phonetic | 
point of view was one of the most valu- 





‘able experiences I have had. The identifi | 


cation of each sound heard, even through | 
an inferior machine, with a separate phonet- | 
tic symbol, and some insight into the prin- 
ciples underlying rhythm in speech, helped 
me very considerably. My articulation im 
proved and my speech became more 
rhythmical, and both things made me more 
intelligible. Owing to the vast improve 
ment in the instruments for the deaf in the 
last three years, a modern deaf child will be 
able to learn the speech sounds aurally a 
normal children do. Gradually I came to 
realize all this, and I got an instrument, 
multitone valve amplifier which can also be 
used as a wireless set, and a machine from 
Messrs. Charles Rein & Son, a quadruple 
micro-telephone. I now was able to do 
more detailed study with my coach at Unk 
versity College, and we worked together 


(Continued on page 50) 
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An Activity Program for Primary Grades 


By EvizaBETH MAIGETTER 


OT long ago I brought a gaily 
N illustrated book of “The Three 

Bears” to school to illustrate the 
story I had planned to tell to my class of 
little deaf children, between the ages of 
six and eight years. 

They loved the story and with scarcely 
any previous planning, an activity for 
lip reading, silent reading, speech, and 
even spelling, writing, and art grew from 
it. 

After I had told and retold the story 
and they had looked at the pictures many, 
many times, they wished to dramatize it. 
Here was a splendid opportunity for lip 
reading and silent reading: 

“Robert, which bear would you like 
to be?” Robert decides he would like to 
be the Father Bear. (Written on board) 
Robert is the Father Bear. 

“Mary Jane, would you like to be the 
Mother Bear?” (Written) Mary Jane is 
the Mother Bear. 

“Now we must find a Baby Bear. Should 
he be big or small?” After it has been 
decided that he should be small the chil- 
dren selected Stanley. 

(Written) Stanley is the Baby Bear. 

Then came the arranging of chairs, a 
table, something to represent bowls of 
soup. More chairs for beds, and other 
things the bears had in their home. All 
this brought in many new words and ex- 
pressions in lip reading. 

Like all children, they wanted to re- 
enact their little play day after day, each 


taking his turn as the Baby Bear or 
Goldilocks, or whatever he wished. 

Seatwork, similar to the following exer- 
cise, which correlated both art work and 
silent reading, grew from this: 

Draw Mother Bear. 

Color her brown. 

Draw Baby Bear’s chair. 

Draw Goldilocks. 

Color her dress blue. 

Color her shoes black. 

Draw the Three Bears in the woods. 

What the children enjoyed most, I be- 
lieve, was making a large frieze of the 
story. The plan for the art lesson was 
taken from the I/nstructor, May, 1931. 
Our frieze, when completed, was eighteen 
feet long and two feet wide. 

All of the figures, with the exception 
of Goldilocks, were very large and cut 
from black paper. [Each child chose 
which bear or bowl or bed he wished to 
cut, and also helped to arrange the figures 
on our large grey paper. 

We divided our frieze into four sections. 
First, the bears returning from their walk 
in the woods; second, finding that some- 
one had been drinking their soup; third, 
the baby bear finding his little chair 
broken; and last, the bears in their bed- 
room and Goldilocks jumping out of the 
window. 

The following list includes the words, 
idiomatic expressions, lip reading stories, 
and silent reading stories that were the 
outcome of this activity: 


(Continued on page 54) 





What the children enjoyed most was making a large frieze to illustrate the story 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








On the Medical Battle-Front 


By CiypE W. JoHNson 


OT so many years ago, in a book- 
N let prepared for parents of deaf 

children, an educator stated that 
in his contact with thousands of children 
with hearing impairment he had never 
known a true case of deafness to be cured. 
He also quoted a prominent colleague as 
follows: “It is very accurate to say that, 
at present, deafness is incurable.” 

It is probable that these men have since 
been privileged to witness the encouraging 
advances made by medical science in cur- 
ing some types of deafness. Yet there 
is still an unnecessarily prevalent belief 
that no deafness can be cured. Facts 
contradicting this opinion were strikingly 
presented by Dr. George E. Shambaugh, 
Jr., prominent young Chicago  otologist 
and son of one of the nation’s foremost 
hearing specialists, in an address given 
recently at Jacksonville, Ill., before the 
Morgan County Medical Society and the 
teaching staff of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf. 

Dr. Shambaugh admitted at the outset 
that medical science’s progress against 
deafness has been slow, but he emphasized 
the fact that there are curable types of 
hearing impairment other than those due 
to wax. Forceful proof was offered in 
case records of individuals whose hearing 
had been restored after impairment of 
as long as forty years. Audiograms graph- 
ically revealed the improved hearing of 
other patients who had been treated by 
Dr. Shambaugh’s staff. 

However, the hard of hearing and the 
deaf whose types of deafness are similar 
to those for which new methods of treat- 
ment have been discovered should not 
interpret Dr. Shambaugh’s remarks to be 
an assurance that their deafness can be 


relieved or cured. He cautioned his au- 
dience that “we can do nothing, of 
course, for the majority of people who 
are already deafened, because the patho- 
logical processes which caused their deaf- 
ness have long since subsided, leaving 
permanent changes, or because the patho- 
logical process, though still active, is 
one we are unable to control in the 
present state of our knowledge.” 


Treatment May Prevent Deafness 


The keynote of the speaker’s message 
lay in this statement: “A considerable 
proportion of the cases of deafness now 
existent might have been prevented or 
relieved at one time by appropriate 
treatment. Deafness is such a distress- 
ing social impediment and such a seri- 
ous economic handicap that every indi- 
vidual case that can be removed is well 
worthwhile.” 

Dr. Shambaugh, in reviewing a few 
basic facts concerning the process of hear- 
ing, said that if the organ of Corti, the 
delicate mechanism in the inner ear which 
converts fluid vibrations into nerve im- 
pulses, is destroyed there is total deaf- 
ness. “As long as it is intact,” he said, 
“there will still be some hearing even 
though the conducting mechanism is de- 
stroyed, the sounds being carried through 
the bones of the skull.” 

Injury to the conducting apparatus of 
the ear is responsible for the greater 
number of cases of deafness, he said. 
Closing of the external canal, usually by 
wax, is the simplest form of conduction 
deafness. Perforation of the drum mem- 
brane is another frequent cause. This 
may follow a blow on the ear by the 
cupped hand, causing an irregular, ragged 
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be fairly large and 
which may not heal, leaving a perma- 
nent hearing defect. Some of these per- 
forations can be stimulated to heal by 
cauterizing the edges carefully with trich- 
loracetic acid, or by applying a paper 
patch. Some close as soon as the dis- 
charge of pus ceases. 

Serious degrees of deafness frequently 
follow bad cases of measles and scarlet 
fever, where the general resistance is 
lowered, and large, permanent perfora- 
tions of the drum membrane are apt to 
occur, especially in small children. The 
use of a convalescent serum in these se- 
vere cases of measles and scarlet fever 
is one medical discovery which is sav- 
ing many from permanent deafness fol- 
lowing the illnesses. 


hole which may 


Discharging Ear Has Serious Effects 


Prolonged generation of pus in the 
middle ear not only interferes with the 
hearing temporarily, he said, but can 
cause permanent injury which will re- 
sult in a gradual, progressive deteriora- 
tion of hearing as long as the pus per- 
sists. If the discharge in such cases 
lasts more than a month, it often means 
softening of the mastoid cells and re- 
quires surgery to prevent intracranial 
complications. 

Chronic discharge of pus from the mid- 
dle ear, technically called chronic sup- 
purative otitis media, may be due to one 
of two causes, Dr. Shambaugh said. If 
brought about by a local infection in 
the middle ear, treatment will dry up 
the discharge. However, if a deeper bone 
invading process is responsible, an oper- 
ation becomes necessary, as many deaths 
have resulted from such intracranial in- 
vasion. Many of these bone invading 
chronic discharging ears are due to a 
very interesting process called true choles- 
teatoma.* The radical mastoid operation 
(as distinguished from the simplified 
mastoid operation) formerly performed 
to combat this condition meant the sac- 
rifice of the hearing, since the drum 
membrane and the ossicles were removed. 


The Volta Revien 


Within the past few years Dr. Sham. 
baugh’s staff has adopted an improved 
procedure which preserves the drum mem. 
brane and shortens convalescence from a 
matter of months to a few weeks by ap. 
plication of a Thiersch skin graft to the 
mastoid cavity. 


a distinct improvement due to the elimi- 
nation of the chronic suppuration. 


Obstruction of the Eustachian Tube 


Dr. Shambaugh said that the most fre. 
quent cause for deafness in childhood 
is obstruction of the eustachian tube by 
adenoids. In these cases, the air in the 
middle ear, no longer replenished from 
the throat, is gradually absorbed and the 
drum membrane becomes drawn sharply 
inward, seriously interfering with its free 
vibration. Removal of the adenoids and 
followed, if necessary, by a few infla 
tions of the eustachian tubes restores the 
hearing to normal. 

In adults, a somewhat similar pro- 
cedure occurs not infrequently following 
a head cold. The eustachian tube is 
blocked and the middle ear cavity fills 
with a clear, yellow serum with a definite 





*Dr. Shambaugh’s detailed technical description of 
the true cholesteatoma process was as _ follows: 
“The upper edge of the drum membrane is called 
the pars flaccida, the lower part the pars tens. 
When the eustachian tube becomes chronically ob 
structed by adenoids, the air in the middle eat 
,is absorbed and the drum membrance becomes rt 
‘tracted inward. The pars flaccida, being loose and 
flaccid, is drawn inward more sharply than the par 
tensa. Around the head of the malleus it is draw 
into the shape of a pocket. The outer layer of the 
drum membrane, being covered with a thin layer 
of stratified squamous epithelium, is constantly 
desquamating. The desquamated epithelium collects 
in this pocket as a small epithelial plug. The pret 
sure of this plug causes the pocket to enlarge 
After several years of this process the pocket Pe 
become a fair-sized cavity in the upper part of the 

middle ear, connected with the original depression 
in the pars flaccida, and filled with epithelial debris. 
Sooner or later syrophytic infection of this debris 
occurs, and a chronic discharge of foul pus @& 
sues. The material found in the cavity is called 
cholesteatoma since it contains cholesterol crystals 
Eventually this cholesteatoma cavity may becom 
quite large, eroding the bone until it reaches the 
lateral sinus, the facial nerve, the labyrinth @ 
the inner ear or the brain. The majority @ 
deaths from chronic suppurative otitis media at 
due to cholesteatoma formation with intracranial 
invasion. As long as the cholesteatoma cavity is 
small and confined to the upper part of the ee 
ear it can be cleaned out and rendered dry, @ 

active and harmless by irrigating a few times 

alcohol through a tiny silver cannula _ inse 

into the perforation. When the cavity becomes # 
large that it cannot be cleaned out by irrigations 
the perforation must be enlarged widely into 

external canal by the radical mastoid operation.” 


Not only is the hearing | 
saved from destruction but there is usually | 
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impairment of hearing. Dr. Shambaugh 
warned his medical listeners that the diag- 
nosis of this condition is easily missed, 
because the drum membrane may not be 
retracted if enough serum is present in 
the middle ear cavity. If one or two in- 
flations do not restore the hearing, the 
drum membrane should be punctured and 
the accumulated serum blown out. 

Concerning inflation, the process of 
forcing air into the eustachian tubes, Dr. 
Shambaugh stressed that this procedure 
is of value only in cases of actual closure 
of the eustachian tubes where it is al- 
ways followed by an instant restoration 
of normal hearing. “If one or two infla- 
tions do not improve the hearing,” he 
said, “a series of a hundred inflations 
will do no good.” 


Otospongiosis 


“There is one more common cause for 
conduction deafness,” the speaker said. 
“It is the result of a peculiar disease 





Chart A. Distribution of causes of severe deafness in 
oo as compiled from records of schools for the 


Unknown 22% Whooping Cough 3.5% 
Meningitis 20% Fall 3.5% 
easles 8.5% Poliomyelitis 3% 
Scarlet Fever 7% Fever 2.5% 
nfluenza 7% Syphilis 2.3% (fig. 2) 
harging Ears 6.5% Mixed inf. 2% 


eumonia 5% Diphtheria 1.7% 
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which attacks the bone around the oval 
window, a soft spongy bone replacing 
the ivory-like bone normally found in this 
region. This disease, called otosclerosis, 
or more accurately otospongiosis, begins 
to be manifested about puberty or soon 
after by the insidious onset of gradually 
progressive deafness. There is a strong 
hereditary influence, the disease is some- 
what more common in females, pregnancy 
sometimes causes a rapid acceleration in 
the loss of hearing and head colds seem 
to have a definite accelerating effect on 
the disease.” 

Dr. Shambaugh was frank in admitting 
that, except for the factors mentioned, 
medical science does not know what 
causes otosclerosis nor is it able to in- 
fluence the disease by treatment. He was 
equally outspoken in expressing regret 
that, although the diagnosis may be made 
accurately without difficulty even at the 
onset of the deafness, many patients are 
treated extensively and subjected to un- 


TUBO-TYMPANIC 


L% 
OTOSCLEROSIS ™ 


10% 


Chart B. Distribution of causes of deafness in adults 
as disclosed by survey of Chicago and Washington, D. 
C., Leagues for the Hard of Hearing. 

Otosclerosis 70% 1% (fig. 1) 
Tubo-tympanic 12% Occupational 1% (fig. 2) 
Senile Nerve 5% Syphilis “2% (fig. 3) 


Toxic Neuritis 5% Typhoid 1.6% 

Labyrinthine Otosclerosis Skull Fracture 1.5% 
4% (fig. 4) (fig. 3) 

Unknown 3% Mumps 1% 


Congenital deafness Convulsions 1% (fig. 1) 
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necessary and useless operations for years 
before they become discouraged and re- 
signed to their deafness. He placed the 
blame for this needless treatment upon 
ignorance and insufficient knowledge of 
the differential diagnosis of deafness. 
“Diathermy, vibratory massage, repeat- 
ed inflations of the eustachian tube, boug- 
inage of the eustachian tube, chiroprac- 
tic adjustments, napropathic treatment 
and Christian Science are applied by 
regular and irregular practitioners with 
equally negative results, and all to the 
discredit of the medical treatment of 
deafness,” he said. “There is a large 
psychological element to hearing, so that, 
no matter how incurable the deafness 
and no matter how bizarre the treatment 
—in fact, the more bizarre and expensive 
the better—the deafened person imagines 
for a while that he hears better. Sooner 
or later his savings are gone and he re- 
alizes that his deafness has not been ma- 
terially aided and that, in fact, it has 
continued to deteriorate. The result of 
all this is that when others begin to 
lose their hearing from some cause that 
can be helped they are very skeptical 
of medical assistance and delay consulting 
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the doctor until permanent damage has 
resulted.” 


Nerve Deafness 


Dr. Shambaugh contrasted conduction 
deafness, where the sound has difficulty 


reaching the inner ear, with perception | 


or nerve deafness due to an injury to the 
inner ear or auditory nerve. “The most 
frequent cause for nerve deafness,” he 
said, “is senile degeneration which af. 
fects everyone to a greater or less degree 
who lives to be 60 or older, and which 
begins with a loss of hearing for high 
tones. Old age deafness cannot be im. 
proved by treatment.” 

Certain drugs, notably quinine and less 
often the salicylates, cause deafness, he 
said, in telling of studies during the 
past few years which have proved that 
a number of cases of congenital deafness 
in children were the result of quinine 
given the mother during pregnancy. If 
the damage from quinine to adults is not 
too great, removal of the drug is fol- 
lowed by a recovery of hearing. Similar 
toxic nerve deafness occurs in_ severe 
general infections such as influenza, pneu- 
monia, scarlet fever and typhoid fever. 


an acute infeotion 


senile 


deafne < 
90 yrs. 


Courtesy of the Annals of Otology, Rhinology and Laryngology 


Chart C. Graphical presentation of the distribution of causes of severe deafness at various ages. 


Note (1) 


the peak of tubal occlusion from adenoids, which reaches maximum at 10 years of age; the profound (2) 
deafness caused by suppurative otitis media (generation of pus in the middle ear) dangerous throughout life, 
but greatest threat at the age of 10; (3) the wide-sweeping curve of otosclerosis. 
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Chronic focal infection in teeth, tonsils 
or sinuses occasionally causes a_ toxic 
nerve deafness which, like others of this 
type, will partially recover if the focus 
is removed. 

Syphilis is an occasional cause for 
nerve deafness. Occupational nerve deaf- 
ness is seen in those engaged in extremely 
noisy work, such as boilermakers or steel 
riveters for whom ear plugs can be valu- 
able. 

An interesting type of nerve deafness 
which otologists have recognized only 
in the past two years is the condition 
called diplacusis, meaning hearing double. 
Focal infection causes this deafness which 
results in the person’s hearing a given 
tone at a higher pitch in the affected 
ear than in the normal one. Because 
of injury to the inner ear, the vibration 
of the hair cells may be altered so that 
a different area responds to a certain tone. 
Since a different group of hair cells and 
nerve fibres are stimulated, a tone differ- 
ent from the actual one is heard by the 
brain through the impaired mechanism. 


Cases Successfully Treated 


Among the case records quoted by Dr. 
Shambaugh to illustrate by actual in- 
stances the successful treatment of certain 
types of deafness were the following: 

Case 1: This patient, age 49, had been 
deaf for twenty years. Examination 
showed a completely dead ear on the 
left side but a mass of adenoid was 
found blocking the right eustachian tube 
and after this was removed the patient 
was able to hear normal conversational 
speech, and has retained this ability. 


Case 2: This young man complained 
for two months of difficulty in hearing. 
Tuning fork tests revealed a nerve deaf- 
ness. A routine Wasserman, which should 
be taken in all cases of primary nerve 
deafness, was positive, and antisyphilitic 
treatment resulted in normal hearing two 
months later. 


Case 3: A woman of 50, deaf for sev- 


eral years, showed nerve deafness in the 
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tuning fork tests. But she also showed 
a pasty, pudgy complexion, her hair and 
eyebrows were thin, her reactions were 
very slow, her feet and hands puffy and 
always cold, and she was sleepy all day 
long. A metabolic test showed a -20 
basal rate. Under thyroid medication 
the hearing returned to normal in the 
speech range and the symptoms of myxe- 
dema disappeared. 

Case 4: This man of 54 had been 
somewhat hard of hearing for 25 years, 
worse since influenza two months before. 
Examination showed both tympanic cavi- 
ties filled with clear yellow serum. After 
this had been removed by a paracentesis 
and inflation, the hearing returned to its 
previous level. There is still a moderate 
nerve deafness but not enough to inter- 
fere seriously with his carrying on his 
usual business. 

Case 5: A young woman of 26 had 
been increasingly deaf for 5 years. This 
history certainly suggests otosclerosis but 
examination disclosed a mass of adenoids 
blocking the left eustachian tube. Re- 
moval of the adenoids resulted in normal 
hearing in this ear. 

Case 6: A woman of 38 had been deaf 
since scarlet fever at the age of 9. The 
left drum membrane is absent. An ar- 
tificial ear drum in the left ear caused 
remarkable improvement in hearing. 

Case 7: A man of 56 had been deaf for 
three months with several attacks of se- 
vere vertigo, nausea and vomiting sufh- 
cient to confine him to his bed for a day. 
He was seen during his third attack of 
vertigo. The tuning fork tests showed 
an inner ear deafness and a diplacusis 
(bearing double), the forks being heard 
several tones higher in the affected ear. 
The diagnosis was made of exudative 
labyrinthitis, probably due to a focus 
of infection. Search for a focus revealed 
distinctly infected tonsils which were 
removed. The hearing began to improve 
within a week and has remained normal 
with no diplacusis and no further attacks 
of vertigo. 


Case 8: A woman of 46 had a total 
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destruction of the right drum membrane 
dating from early childhood, but normal 
hearing in the left ear until a year ago. 
Tuning fork tests showed an inner ear de- 
fect in the left ear with diplacusis, the 
forks being heard at a_ higher pitch 
in the left ear. The diagnosis of exuda- 
tive labyrinthitis was made and some in- 
fected teeth were removed followed by the 
return of hearing for a time, then a re- 
lapse. During this relapse a severe at- 
tack of vertigo with nausea and vomit- 
ing occurred. The hearing did not re- 
turn to normal until markedly _ thick- 
ened, reddened lateral bands were re- 
moved. The hearing has now remained 
normal with no diplacusis for six months. 


Case 9: Mr. J. N., aged 27, had had 
defective hearing intermittently for sev- 
eral years. Examination revealed en- 
larged adenoids and yellow serum shin- 
ing through both drum membranes. Re- 
moval of the adenoids and one inflation 
restored the hearing to normal. 


Case 10: Mr. R. D., age 20, complained 
of persistent discharge from the right 
ear for two months following an acute 
head cold. Examination disclosed evi- 
dence of mastoid bone softening, con- 
firmed by x-ray. Simple mastoidectomy 
was followed by a return of hearing to 
normal except for a slight residual 
nerve deafness to high tones, the result 
of a toxic nerve injury. 


Recent Advances in the Treatment 
of Deafness Include 


1. Care in the giving of quinine during 
pregnancy, especially where an idio- 
syncrasy exists, to prevent destruc- 
tion of the fetal eighth nerve. 


2. Administration of convalescent serum 
in measles and scarlet fever to re- 
duce the toxicity and prevent this 
common cause of deafness. 


3. Early diagnosis of nerve deafness 
with diplacusis (hearing double) and 
removal of causative focus of in- 
fection. 
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4. Preservation of the hearing in cases 
of true cholesteatoma (a condition 
which erodes the bone around the 
middle ear and may reach the lat- 
eral sinus, the facial nerve, the laby- 
rinth of the inner ear or the brain) 
by means of the modified radical 
mastoid operation and primary skin 
graft. 


These Can Be Helped 


Therapeutic measures of proven value 
in deafness may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Removal of. wax or other foreign 
bodies blocking the external auditory 
canal. 

2. The treatment and elimination of 
acute and chronic suppurative otitis 
media (generation of pus in the mid- 
dle ear). 

3. Closure of large perforation of the 
drum membrane by paper patch or 
by chemicals applied to the margins. 

4. The use of an artificial ear drum 
where there is a large, permanent 
perforation. 

5. Removal of obstruction to the eus- 
tachian tube, usually adenoids, where 
there is actual obstruction of the 
tube. 

6. Inflation of the eustachian tube where 

there is actual obstruction. If the 

hearing is not immediately improved, 
inflation will be of no value. 

Paracentesis and evacuation of fluid 

from the middle ear. 


“I 


8. Prevention of further loss in occu- 
pational nerve deafness by protect- 
ing the ears with ear plugs. 

9. Early diagnosis and treatment of 
syphilitic nerve deafness. 


10. Treatment of the rare case of nerve 
deafness associated with myxedema 
with thyroid extract. 

11. Removal of the drug in nerve deaf- 
ness from quinine or salicylate poi- 
soning. 
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Eyes Across the Sea 


Il. Looking at Royalty and Other Top Cream 


By FLORENCE 


HERE came a blue and white Sun- 
i in when the last cup of tea was 

drunk, the last lazy stretch in the 
deck chair enjoyed, the last circuit of the 
deck made, the last “white lady” downed 
at the ship’s bar, before the passport 
officials came aboard at Southampton. 

In this connection, I had a mild sur- 
prise which I suppose is possible only 
for a non-hearer. Announcements were 
to the effect that passports of all British 
subjects would be examined first, those of 
foreigners second. (I wonder if everyone 
finds it intriguing, as I do, to think of 
himself as a “foreigner”’?) I was as- 
tonished to find that considerably more 
than half the boat load of passengers were 
British. They looked just as American as 
any crowd of equal size that I meet in 
Washington. It occurred to me that na- 
tionality is much more audible than vis- 
ible. People with normal hearing prob- 
ably never give the matter any thought, 
for the moment a stranger opens his 
mouth, his accent, whether British, or, if 
whether Southern, or New 

“Down East Yankee,” or 
whatever, immediately proclaims his ori- 
gin. But I never “see” accent. The strange 
mouths which I found impossible, or 
passable, or easy to read in Great Britain, 
were in about the same ratio as those in 
our own country. 

Although we were within two hours of 
London, with enough sights to occupy 
one’s eyes for a lifetime, I left the ship 
with much reluctance; it is always pain- 
ful to bid farewell to a pleasurable week, 
no matter what enjoyments may be wait- 
ing “round the corner. 

One small drop of poison in the fare- 
well was due to the necessity of going 
through the customs. Does the reader 
recall that ecstatic song favorite of parlor 


American, 
Yorkese, or 


S. BERRYMAN 


sopranos, “Oh, to be in England, now 
that April’s here!” Well, the English have 
written their own parody, beginning “Oh, 
to be in England, with my baggage 
chalked.” The latter line reverberated in 
my head as we approached the lair of 
the customs boys, waiting to see how 
much tobacco, matches and other para- 
phernalia we visitors might be toting. I 
have never attempted to smuggle any- 
thing across any national boundary; I 
haven’t the courage. My cheerlessness 
over customs examinations is due to ari 
incurable habit of packing a gallon of 
personal effects into each pint of valise, 
then getting it locked only by dint of 
sitting on it. When such tightly packed 
luggage is opened, lingerie and other 
items spring out like jack-in-the-boxes, and 
stowing them all back in place is less 
fun on a steamship pier than in a bed- 
room. 

But a pleasant surprise awaited us in 
the form of a man from the American 
Consulate who had been apprised of our 
arrival date by a friend at home, and who 
expedited matters most satisfactorily. My 
parents and I were installed in the Lon- 
don-bound train, in a compartment for 
six; but before the other three seats were 
occupied, a railroad guard appeared and 
pasted a large label bearing the legend, 
““Reserved—Embassy Party” on the win- 
dow before our startled gaze. It kept the 
compartment as completely ours as though 
the label had said, “Smallpox.” This was 
pleasant, as the afternoon was hot, and 
train compartments close. 

The Coronation would seem to be the 
only new thing that any visitor could 
possibly have seen last summer in Eng- 
land; and that is something we did not 
see. We had delayed our trip until June, 
when, we felt fairly confident, we would 
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miss the worst crowds. But London was 
still seething with Coronation excitement, 
festivities and decorations; and it was 
displaying its very best weather. 

The King’s birthday, June 9, was only 
three days after our arrival, and our 
efforts to obtain seats for the ceremonious 
Trooping of Colors were vain. Even the 
redoubtable Cook, who is usually able to 
conjure up accommodations at the twelfth 
hour, couldn’t give us so much as grocery 
boxes to sit on. So we joined the mob 
on the morning of the event, and after 
an interminable walk through St. James’ 
Park, came to long tiers of seats (merely 
boards placed on scaffolding) for the 
“common people.” Many of these seats 
were still available at two shillings each, 
because the crowd was apparently saving 
its shillings by standing many rows deep 
on the street. Scarcely were we seated, 
when the King passed on horseback, at the 
head of the Coldstream Guards, so close 
we could see the whites of his eyes.. We 
were told to stay for an hour, when the 
whole procession would pass on the re- 
turn trip from the Trooping of Colors. 

Pére and I have always enjoyed con- 
versations with the “man in the street” 
(or more often, the “woman.”) The leg- 
endary frosty reserve with which the 
British are supposed to subdue foreigners 
must be confined to the aristocracy; cer- 
tainly the “middle” and “lower” classes 
proved friendly and approachable, and 
we had many chats with chance-met ac- 
quaintances, such as those placed beside 
us on the two-shilling seats. A London 
housewife on my left, discovering I was 
American, talked nearly the whole hour 
(and enunciated with admirable distinct- 
ness) about their political situation, the 
European war scares, and a host of other 
subjects, before she began to point out 
places to see. 

“That is St. James’ Palace,” she said, 
indicating an imposing building just op- 
posite our seats, “where the Prince of 
Wales used to live.” 

“Edward is still very popular in the 
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States,” I replied, “and we are sorry that 
he is exiled. Do you think he will ever 
return here to live?” 

“I hope not,” she declared emphatically, 
“he let us down,” and she drew herself 
up with so much hauteur and such com- 
pressed lips that she attracted the atten- 
tion of a country girl, also English, who 
had been talking with Pére during the 
hour interval. 

“I don’t see why she says that,” the 
girl confided to him, “most of us are 
very fond of King Edward and saw no 
reason why he shouldn’t marry to please 
himself. He was a friend of the common 
people.” 

So there we had two diametrically op- 
posed viewpoints on the international ro- 
mance; we heard many others during the 
ensuing weeks, and few of them agreed. 

But any hard feelings were prevented 
by the returning procession. The King 
again, with the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Kent, all looking half smothered in their 
enormous bearskin helmets; an open car- 
riage occupied by the Queen, Queen 
Mary, and the two little Princesses, fol- 
lowed by the Duchesses of Gloucester and 
Kent, both very handsome. But Queen 
Mary stole the show for me; her regal 
bearing, beautiful complexion, and white 
costume, matching her hair, made her ap- 
pear to be the embodiment of one’s men- 
tal concept of how a Queen ought to 
look. 

Because of Pére’s honesty, I missed an 
opportunity to catch a longer glimpse of 
Queen Mary. When he first called at 
the American Embassy with certain letters 
of introduction, one of the attachés said: 

“Is your daughter a debutante? Queen 
Mary is to have a garden party for debu- 
tantes shortly, and we could probably 
arrange to have your daughter invited.” 

“Oh, no,” said Pere, “she was a debu- 
tante a long time ago; she’s about the 
right age now to ‘come out’ for the second 
time.” 

It was perhaps just as well that he 
quashed this chance. I would probably 
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From a sketch by C. K. Berryman 


A LEISURELY SESSION IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


have found it an appalling job to learn at the residence of the American Ambas- 
the proper curtsies, or whatever they do  sador, the day after the King’s birthday, 
at such functions. when Mrs. Bingham was “at home” to all 

But we did go to a delightful reception the other foreign ambassadors, ministers, 
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London. Their residence is a 
beautiful mansion at Prince’s Gate, across 
from Kensington Gardens, with large, 
high-ceilinged rooms, approached by an 
imposing marble stairway. On this occa- 
sion, the stairway was lined on both sides 
with potted plants and frozen-faced butlers 
in satin knee-breeches (unless my eyes 
played tricks on me). There is something 
about butlers that gives me a full-blown 
inferiority complex within five seconds. 
(White butlers, that is; butlers 
never wear the same sour expression of 
discreet contempt.) As we ascended, I 
couldn’t help wondering whether these 
butlers would titter, should I trip over 
my long skirt on the slippery stairs. But 
I reached the top without mishap. 


Mrs. Bingham and the Ambassador 
were receiving. She was dressed in smoke 
gray chiffon, he was wearing a gray suit 
with a canary-yellow waistcoat exactly the 
color of the calla lilies in large gold 
bowls which decorated the long buffet 
table on which refreshments were spread. 
The guests, who filled about half the 
room, seemed to be of all nationalities 
except our own. I imagined that their 
conversation was sparkling, witty, sophis- 
ticated; probably not all of it was. I 
wonder if all people who have lost their 
hearing suffer from the delusion that 
every animated conversation they witness 
but cannot share is breathlessly interest- 
ing? My parents consider this an amaz- 
ing hallucination; they assure me. that 
the world contains as many bores as it 
did when I could hear. But I can’t be- 
lieve it. 


etc., in 


negro 


The American Embassy made it pos- 
sible for us to see both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in action. Tickets to the House of 
Commons are not difficult to obtain; but 
those for the House of Lords are appar- 
ently not issued so lavishly. I do not 
know why; perhaps because there is a 
quite commodious visitors’ gallery in the 
Commons, and only a handful of red 
leather chairs (ten to fifteen) for visitors 
in the Lords. Only women can occupy 
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these; men have to stand behind them. 
On the day for which our passes were 
issued, several members of the House of 
Commons were elevated to the Lords, and 
as their excited and enthusiastic relatives 
required all the seats for the actual cere- 
mony, we had a long, long wait in the 
Lords’ corridor. The principals and their 
sponsors, gorgeous in crimson robes 
trimmed with ermine and gold braid and 
glittering insignia, were an eyeful as they 
passed. While they were being installed, 
or inducted, or whatever, we and half a 
dozen other non-relatives stared at the 
dark wooden panelling and the smal! glass 
windows saying Dieu et mon droit many 
times over. During this interval, I was 
busy imagining how the Lords would 
look; I pictured them as variations of 
Sargent’s famous portrait of Lord Ribbles: 
dale, and of Anthony Eden, who certainly 
looks the part of an English nobleman. 
But eventually we got into the chamber— 
there wasn’t a crimson robe in sight, only 
a small number of sleepy and bored look- 
ing old men, one of whom was droning 
away about the subject under discussion 
in so low a monotone that none of the 
visitors could hear him. Pére whiled 
away the time by sketching a representa- 
tive group on a sheet of hotel note-paper, 
reproduced herewith. 


In the intervals between these activities 
we were reconstructing the past by visits 
to its many superb monuments, the Tower 
of London, Rahere’s Priory, Prince Hen- 
ry’s Room, St. Paul’s, the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre where Captain John Smith 
is buried, and all the rest. Toward the 
end of our first week, we selected Satur- 
day as a nice quiet day to visit Windsor 
Castle, about an hour by train from 
London. We arrived to find the little city 
in an uproar, with thousands from the 
surrounding countryside milling through 
the streets, as the Royal Family had cho- 
sen this day to make their official entry 
into Windsor Castle for the summer. Thus 
we had another view of the King and 
Queen, and further demonstrations of the 
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CHANGING GUARD AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


English populace’s fondness for its sov- 
ereigns. 

Eighty thousand World War veterans 
from all parts of the United Kingdom 
took possession of London the last Sunday 
in June, passing in grand review before 
the King in Hyde Park. The veterans 
swarmed through the city all day, wear- 
ing their medals and “overseas” caps, 
singing the old war songs and altogether 
having an elegant time. That evening 
my parents and I and a Washington 
friend dined at a large popular-priced 
hotel near Piccadilly Circus. A majority 
of the tables had been reserved for groups 
of veterans, who discarded their inhibi- 
tions for the time being, washed down 
their seven-course dinner with cans of 
ale and beer, flirted with the waitresses, 
and made the dining room reverberate 
with “I Want to Go Back to Blighty,” 
and other old songs. It was great fun to 
watch them, and yet sad, too, to see so 
many old and worn threadbare, some 
with glass eyes, others minus limbs. I 
thought how well they seemed to have 
adapted themselves to their disabilities, 
and how profitably they might be emu- 


“PERE” (CLIFFORD K. BERRYMAN) IS STANDING 
ALONE IN THE MIDDLE OF THE ROAD 


lated by us who are afflicted with the 
comparatively minor curse of deafness. 

The incomprehensible magic of coinci- 
dence asserted itself frequently during our 
weeks in Great Britain. During the vet- 
erans’ dinner, the waitress at our table, 
who was one of several score throughout 
the large dining room, said: 

“You're from the States, aren’t you?” 

Correct, said we; we informed her we 
live in Washington. 

“Think of that, now!” she replied. “My 
two brothers live and work there; they’re 
chauffeurs at the British Embassy.” 

But the most incredible coincidence oc- 
curred late one evening. We had taken 
a *bus ride to the Thames, had gotten off 
at London bridge, and were waiting for 
the return "bus, when a man of indefinite 
age approached us. He had obviously 
been drinking, for he seemed a trifle un- 
steady, and had an aroma about him. 
When he caught sight of Father, he peered 
at him sharply, came up and put his fin- 
ger on Father’s coat lapel, and said: 

“Washington, D, C.!” 

Pére was startled, but replied, 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Rehabilitation and the Hard of Hearing 


By MARGARET WASHINGTON 


peared an article by Harriet Mon- 

tague and G. G. Garst, “Does Re- 
habilitation Always Rehabilitate?” The 
title and the captions: “Not Sufficiently 
Trained,” “Unsuitable Work Chosen,” 
“Not Enough Time Allowed,” caught my 
eye and set me to turning these problems 
over in my mind. I know a little about 
rehabilitation and a great deal about deaf- 
ness, and it happens that at least three 
of the cases cited in the article and the 
rehabilitation directors responsible for 
these seeming failures are known to me. 

The problems of the hard of hearing 
person who is striving to become a self- 
sustaining citizen, able to do for himself 
and his dependents and to find some 
measure of happiness and_ satisfaction, 
are not easy to solve. I know that full 
well. I also know the many handicaps 
under which the rehabilitation bureaus 
must labor in order to solve these prob- 
lems and close the case of John Doe, 
hard of hearing, rehabilitated. Of course, 
the rehabilitation officer does not solve 
these problems. He can do no more than 
offer his best efforts to help John Doe 
find the answer for himself. 

Some of the failures can be avoided 
by a better understanding of the handi- 
cap, plenty of patience and a consider- 
able investment of time and money. All 
of these are due the applicant. If bu- 
reaus fail through lack of understanding 
or through pressure for time and funds, 
theirs is the responsibility and theirs the 
failure. 


Do the Hard of Hearing 
Require More Time? 


“Not sufficiently trained.” This indict- 
ment raises a question that should re- 
ceive careful study on the part of all con- 
cerned. Does the hard of hearing client 
require a more intensive training course 
than the normally hearing client? Is it 
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not a fact that the student with perfect 
hearing learns a great deal from in- 
struction given to others than himself? 
When his fellow student’s mistake is cor- 
rected at the next desk or at the nearby 
machine, he overhears that correction and 
thus avoids the error. No doubt the sum 
total of information gained indirectly is 
far greater than is realized. The hard 
of hearing student seldom catches these 
stray bits. A longez iraining period might 
remedy this situation in some instances. 
In others, more individual instruction 
seems to be the only solution. 

Judging by my experience, there is lit- 
tle comparison to be made between em- 
ployment training and the training given 
in our city and college vocational schools. 
In employment training the apprentice 
learns by doing. He gives full time, 
usually eight hours a day, to learning 
a specific job. He spends little time on 
related subjects. The course is an inten- 
sive one. The training methods are quite 
different. Each has its particular ad- 
vantage and I am not comparing their 
separate values. Very few clients can 
afford the time required for long-time 
courses. They must get to earning some 
thing as soon as possible. 

The training agency is expected to pay 
the apprentice as soon as he makes him- 
self useful. When the client is worth a 
living wage to the trainer, he is expected 
to pay according to that worth. Of course, 
there have been injustices done. If the 
shop takes advantage of the apprentice, 
no rehabilitation officer will hesitate to 
withdraw his client. 

The rehabilitation bureaus cannot pro- 
vide maintenance. The law provides for 
training and for certain supplies, but not 
for living expenses. The advisability of 
training fewer persons and giving them 
more thorough preparation is not a new 
question. It is frequently discussed among 
rehabilitation workers and we are still 
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searching for the answer. Any person of 
employable age having a physical voca- 
tional handicap is eligible to vocational 
training. The same° problem exists 
throughout the department of education 
in many states. Our school rooms are 
too crowded. Teachers could do more 
for the individual child if the enrollment 
were not so large. We hope to solve all 
of these problems in time, and the un- 
derstanding and interest of the public 
at large will help to bring this about. 

Applicants are sometimes placed in un- 
suitable vocations through poor judgment 
and a hasty decision 
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time. Better still, these behavior prob- 
lems can be prevented. And it is not too 
late for any of us to rehabilitate our own 
emotional lives. We can learn to meet 
life’s situations fairly and honestly. We 
can face facts, rid ourselves of imaginary 
troubles and correct those which can be 
overcome. We must “free ourselves from 
the things we cannot have in order to 
free ourselves for the things we can have.” 
We cannot think one way, feel another, 

and expect harmonious expression. 
Too many hard of hearing people are 
untrainable and unemployable because 
they cannot meet 


on the part of the 
rehabilitation agent. 
A great deal is being 
said and done to de- 
velop various tests 
in order to approach 
this vital question as 
scientifically as pos- 
sible. Unfortunate- 
ly, the client’s inter- 


Lack of emotional control, an important 
factor in successful training or placement, 
is a too-frequent cause of failure. This is 
one reason why rehabilitation does not re- 
habilitate. I believe it is the reason why the 
hard of hearing as a group are not more 
successfully rehabilitated. I have heard 
other rehabilitation workers much more ex- 
perienced than I express this opinion, and I 
have come to believe it is true. That is the 
failure of the hard of hearing themselves. 


their limitation in 
the right spirit. They 
are all eligible to 
rehabilitation _ ser- 
vice, but it is not al- 
ways feasible to at- 
tempt to train them. 
An applicant cannot 
be accepted for 
welfare service. A 





est in a certain vo- 

cation does not necessarily mean that 
he has ability in that field. Or, he may 
have ability but his physical handicap 
may be so serious he cannot hope to meet 
competition in that particular vocation; 
or the opportunities for employment in 
that community may be very limited. 


Lack of emotional control, an impor- 
tant factor in successful training or place- 
ment, is a too-frequent cause of failure. 
This is one reason why rehabilitation 
does not rehabilitate. I believe it is the 
reason why the hard of hearing as a 
group are not more successfully rehabili- 
tated. I have heard other rehabilitation 
workers much more experienced than I 
express this opinion, and I have come to 
believe it is true. That is the failure of 
the hard of hearing themselves. As in- 
dividuals, as societies for the hard of 
hearing, we must attack this tremendous 
problem. Our greatest hope lies in spe- 
cial education. Sensitive, sheltered, 
spoiled children can be cured of these 
devastating emotional ills if taken in 


case cannot be 
closed as rehabilitated until that person is 
earning a living wage. 

We can cite cases where failures seem 
to be due entirely to a personality han- 
dicap. A recent article in the New York 
Times which dealt with this problem 
stated that “in a survey of employes who 
were dismissed from 76 firms, only 10 
per cent lost their jobs because they 
lacked mechanical skill; the other 90 
per cent did not fill their jobs because 
of poor character traits.”* These failures 
are not confined to the hard of hearing, 
of course. We find them everywhere. Yet, 
all about us are men and women who 
have adjusted themselves to life and its 
many difficulties. They, like John Mil- 
ton, have learned, “It is not miserable to 
be blind; it is miserable to be incapable 
of enduring blindness.” They inspire us all 
to serve more intelligently, more efficiently, 
and with faith and hope for the future. 





*New York Times, Sunday, Nov. 4, 1937, p. 12N. 
“Most Jobs Lost By Bad Manners.” Talk given by 
Mr. Prosser (Gwynne A.), of the American Institute 
of Banking. 
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Looking Forward With Carolyn Wells 


By Harriet MontTacue 


ITH characteristic _ originality, 
VW) Carolyn Wells elects to compose 
her autobiography* by telling 


about her future instead of her past. In 
her newest book, “The Rest of My Life,” 
published by Lippincott Company, she 
says blithely, “Why harp on the past, 
when the future beckons? . . . The things 
that are past are gone into oblivion; they 
are forgotten, scorned, dated. The rest 
of my life is inviting, mysterious, uncer- 
tain, perhaps dangerous... . . I shall 
meet it gaily, with colors flying.” 

She proceeds to tell us the things she 
plans to do and to omit doing in the 
years to come, and in a casual fashion 
she manages to reveal a good many of 
the things she has already done. The 
story can hardly be said to begin at the 
beginning, go on till it comes to the end 
and then stop. No. But an enchanted 
reader can construct the sequence of 
events for himself and get a good deal of 
a kick out of the process. 

“Tt was a fine, sunny, showery day in 
April,” she begins. “ ‘The big studio win- 
dow was open at the top, and let in a 
pleasant breeze from the northwest.’ 

“Yes, I know that is the first line of 
George du Maurier’s Trilby, but I think 
it is the prettiest line to open a book 
with that ever was. So I’m lifting it.” 

With this insouciant beginning, the 
book moves along on its pleasant mean- 
derings. Selecting data here and there, 
we see the author first as a little girl, 
sent to a primary school where a teacher 
tried to teach her to spell cat, notwith- 
standing that the child, born of a family 
of famous spellers, already knew how to 
spell catastrophe and catachumen. That 
gave Carolyn a low opinion of schools 
which she never outgrew, but she sub- 





*The Rest of My Life, by Carolyn Wells, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price, $2.75. 


mitted to them long enough to graduate 
from high school with highest honors as 
valedictorian of her class. 

An early episode is very revealing. It 
is related somewhere in the middle of the 
book apropos of something else, but a 
proper biographer would seize on it. One 
night, when she was still a very small 
girl, she found she had forgotten to bring 
her arithmetic book home from school, 
and there was to be an examination the 
next day. It was imperative that she 
have the book, but she knew her parents 
would refuse to let her go for it after 
dark. So she waited unti! they had left 
for prayer meeting, and then hurried to 
the house of the school janitor and asked 
him for the key. Knowing he would 
object to her going to the school building 
at that time of night, she told him she 
wanted the key so she could go down 
early in the morning and study. He gave 
her the key and she hastened to the build- 
ing and let herself in. It is not hard to 
picture an imaginative child shuddering 
with dread as the door clanged be- 
hind her and she faced the echoing dark 
of the great building. She had to grope 
her way through pitch blackness up two 
flights of stairs, and find her room and 
her desk and the arithmetic by the sense 
of touch alone. She retrieved the book, 
flew back down the stairs and hastened 
home. The next day she passed the 
examination with flying colors. It is 
rather a pity she did not tell anyone of 
the episode at the time, for that person 
would have had the satisfaction of say- 
ing, “That child will go places,” and 
of seeing his prophecy fulfilled. 

High school was enough for her, how- 
ever, in the way of formal education. She 
rebelled at going to college, partly be- 
cause in the college her mother selected 
for her the students were compelled to 
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make their own beds; and though Carolyn 
had no objection, she hastens to assure 
us, to bed making per se, it did not seem 
to her the thing one went to college for. 
So she stayed at home, and studied French 
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it. She did not particularly care for 
botany, however, and it is one of the 
things she plans to avoid during the rest 
of her life. She studied Shakespeare 
with the great editor of Shakespeare, 
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Courtesy J. B. Lippincott Company 
From ‘The Rest of My Life,’’ by Carolyn Wells 


“THE MERMAID CLUB” IS A LARGE BOOK IN WHICH THE FRIENDS OF 
CAROLYN WELLS WRITE OR SKETCH AS THE SPIRIT MOVES THEM. THIS 
IS PERCY CROSBY’S CONTRIBUTION. 


with a French woman and German with a 
German pastor. She read history with a 
friend who knew Swinton’s “Outlines” 
from end to end, and learned botany 
from a man who had a garden and loved 


William J. Rolfe, and learned other things 
from other people who knew a great deal 
about them. 

When she was still in her teens, she 


became librarian of the well endowed 
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library at her home town, Rahway, New 
Jersey. She was allowed to manage the 
library to suit herself, and she ordered all 
the books she wanted to read and all the 
magazines of whose names she liked the 
sound. As the library was open to the 
public only three days a week, she had 
the rest of the time free to read, and 
thus having, as she puts it, “full sway 
over the field of literature,” she put in 
several years of solid reading. “An ex- 
cellent way,” she remarks, “to catch up 
on the books one has not read.” 

Very early, she began to write books 
as well as read them, and as soon as she 
began to write, she began to have her 
books accepted by publishers. The first 
was a collection of charades. Other 
works followed in rapid succession, so 
rapid, indeed, that she seems to have lost 
count of them herself, because on page 
50 of the present volume she says there 
are 167, and on page 171 she says there 
are 170. Perhaps she wrote the three 
extra ones between pages 50 and 171. 
She remarks that at one time she was 
sending verses so regularly to The Editor’s 
Drawer of Harper’s Magazine that a read- 
er sent in some verses of his own, in- 
quiring musically whether Carolyn Wells 
were a syndicate. 

If you have been reading any maga- 
zines at all during the past thirty years, 
you cannot have helped reading something 
by Carolyn Wells—verses, humorous es- 
says, juvenile stories, mystery _ stories, 
novels—everything. She says that the 
great gift of the Nineties to her was Hu- 
mor. “Humor in bulk; humor as a mate- 
rial; humor to be realized, analyzed, 
utilized.” In 1892, Life, Puck, Judge and 
Texas Siftings were sold on trains, but 
Carolyn paid little attention to them until 
she found a friend of hers writing a jingle 
and sending it to Puck. She immediately 
decided she could do the some. Her four- 
liner was accepted by Puck and she fol- 
lowed it with contributions to all the 
other humorous weeklies, most of which 
accepted everything she sent them. 

At the Chicago Fair in 1893, she dis- 
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covered the Puck Building, where a spe- 
cial edition, called the World’s Fair Puck, 
was edited and published, set up, printed, 
folded, sewed, and cut right before her 
eyes. “Immediately,” she says, “I owned 
that building by right of adoption.” She 
found with some chagrin that her con- 
tributions could not be presented and 
accepted on the spot, but had to be relayed 
via New York. She forthwith began to 
send off pen written pages to New York 
every day, dropping them into the mail 
chute at the Auditorium Hotel where she 
was staying, and then waiting impatiently 
for them to appear in the World’s Fair 
Puck, which they almost invariably did. 
All she remembers of the fair was the 
Puck Building and the mail chute. 
“Born with no sense of moderation,” 
she began to send verses right and left. 
They were not only accepted, but more 
were requested, and periodicals all over 
the country not only copied them from 
other periodicals but asked for some for 
themselves. She subscribed to a clipping 
bureau, but soon cancelled her subscrip- 
tion, for the clippings so rapidly filled 
scrapbooks and boxes that, she avers, 
there was no room for blank paper. 
Her strong creative energy manifested 
itself in her friendship, too, and she car- 
ried on voluminous correspondence with 
other writers, many of whom she had not 
even met, though she met most of them 
as time went on, and her home at Rahway 
‘was a rendezvous for the great. “The 
Mermaid Club” is the name of a large 
book in which all her friends have put 
something of their best—sketches, jingles, 
poems, portraits, everything. Oliver Her- 
ford contributes a succession of enchant- 
ing skits about kittens. James Mont- 
gomery Flagg makes a portrait of Ches- 
terton, who happened to be a contem- 
poraneous guest. Ralph Adams Cram 
draws a lovely cathedral. Christy, Fisher, 
Gibson—many of the illustrators are there 
—the comic strip artists, the nonsense 
writers, the politically famous, the artis- 
tically renowned. Reproductions from 
this book illustrate her autobiography, 
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and tales of the people she has known 
enliven it. 

The one thing she would like to leave 
out of the rest of her life is her deafness. 
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When she was six she had scarlet fever, 
and it left her hard of hearing. The de- 
fect did not bother her much until she 
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grew up and then it grew worse so rapidly 
that she was obliged to wear a hearing 
aid “I am by nature,” she says, “of the 
Stoic school of philosophy, and so I ac- 
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From ‘The Rest of My Life,’’ by Carolyn Wells 

KITTEN WREATH TO THE MERMAID 
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cept my deafness as a handicap, and try 
to win the game in spite of it... . But 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The Hobby Horse 


By Rutu M. LUTHER 


Riding the Camera Hobby 
| photography is your hobby do not 


feel that you must put blinders on 

your hobby horse because the winter 
months are here. Photography makes a 
good year-round sport and the winter 
months offer a challenge to your skill. 

Picture-taking is usually a solo per- 
formance. You may have the patience 
of Job if you are interested in photo- 
graphing a certain subject while a com- 
panion will soon tire of trailing you. Yet 
two people who are really interested 
will have a great time together. Two 
cameras focused on the same _ subject 
may produce two totally different pic- 
tures. , 

Patience and originality are prerequis- 
ites of the camera-hobbyist. No mat- 
ter what type of camera you have, learn 
how to take good pictures and keep on 
improving your technique as you go 
along. It isn’t necessary to have costly 
camera equipment. Amateurs with only a 
box camera or small folding kodak have 
rated tops in nation-wide competition. 

The kind of picture obtained depends 
upon the shutter-snapper himself. He 
doesn’t have to be an artist to produce 
artistic prints, but he should know some- 
thing about elementary composition and 
about the play of light. He should un- 
derstand enough about human nature or 
wild life to make his subjects feel at ease 
while they are being photographed, so 
they will not have that look-straight-at- 
the-camera pose. 

In photographing landscapes, see that 
a large object such as a tree, possibly a 
single spectator or a group of on-look- 
ers appears in the foreground and to one 
side of the picture. The skyline should 
never cut the picture in two, but should 
be halfway between the middle and the 
bottom of the picture. This is especially 
important if clouds are to be a feature of 
the photograph. It is always advisable to 





Photograph by Ruth M. Luther 
A SKY FILTER BRINGS OUT THE CLOUD EF. 


FECTS FROM THE TOP OF FLAGSTAFF MOUN- 
TAIN, BOULDER, COLORADO. 


use a sky-filter when photographing cloud 
effects. Such a device is inexpensive and 
readily obtainable. There are many dif- 
ferent types of filters. The one used in 
the picture of Flagstaff Mountain is the 
graduated sky filter. This filter is half 
yellow and half clear glass, the yellow 
blending into the clear portion at the 
center of the filter. It is put over the 
lens with the yellow part on top to record 
the sky in some definite tone, while the 
landscape itself is photographed through 
the clear glass portion in the lower half. 
No increase in exposure is required, the 
time being the normal exposure for the 
landscape. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


Stiegel Glass—ll 


By Jane B. WALKER 


Continued from the December Volta Review 


A Question and Answer Exercise 
(Continued) 

Q. Where was the first successful fac- 
tory? 

A. At Wistarburg, New Jersey. 

Q. When and by whom was it estab- 
lished? 

A. In 1738, by Caspar Wistar, a Ger- 
man who had come to America in 1717. 

Q. How long did the Wistar factory 
run? 

A. For about forty years, the work 
being carried on under Wistar’s son. 

Q. What did they make? 

A. They made a great variety of arti- 
cles for household use (as well as bottles 
and window glass). Wistar glass has 
beautiful texture, interesting form, and 
refined color. 

Q. Has much of this glass survived? 

A. Yes, we have numerous pieces, but 
it is sometimes very difficult to distinguish 
between the glass made by the Wistars 
and that made in the many factories that 
sprang up in the southern part of New 
Jersey; many of the early glass-blowers 
were trained by the Wistars and they all 
made glass imitative of the early Wistar 
glass. 

Q. Was South Jersey the only place 
where glass was made at that time? 

A. No, there was another center in 
Pennsylvania. 

Q. Who was responsible for this? 

A. Henry William Stiegel, also a Ger- 
man who had arrived in America in 1750. 
Before he died he had opened three fac- 
tories, one at Elizabeth Furnace, one at 
Charming Forge and one at Manheim. 

Q. How does the Stiegel glass compare 
with that made by the Wistars? 

A. Stiegel is considered finer, more 
beautiful; it shows greater variety and 
brings higher prices. 


Q. How much would one have to pay 
for a piece of Stiegel glass? 

A. A blue vase was sold in New York 
at a recent sale for $925. An amethyst 
perfume bottle brought $650. A sugar 
bowl brought $400. 

Q. How much did Stiegel get for his 
glass? 

A. There was a time when you could 
buy a bowl for two shillings. The first 
sale recorded at the Manheim factory is 
for a dozen pocket bottles. The price 
paid was five shillings and six pence. 

Q. What makes Stiegel glass especial- 
ly valuable? 

A. It is wonderfully clear. It has a 
perfect texture, smooth and fine and de- 
lightful to the touch. It has color of rare 
beauty, especially blue and amethyst 
which seem to have been Stiegel’s favorite 
colors. But he made also beautiful 
greens, yellows, and reds. The forms 
are always graceful and the decorative 
motives pleasing. Practically everything 
that Stiegel made is marked by refine- 
ment. 

Q. Did Stiegel make window glass 
and bottles as well as articles of house- 
hold use? 

A. Yes, indeed. Stiegel was a very 
practical man and he knew what people 
wanted. For example, salt cellars were 
very much in demand and he apppears 
to have made thousands of them. He also 
invented a stove, for he began his career 
in the iron business with his father-in-law. 

. Why was Stiegel sometimes called 
“Baron Stiegel?” Was he of noble birth? 

A. There is no proof that he was, 
though that legend persisted for some 
seventy-five years. Probably “Baron” was 
used as a nickname, on account of his 
magnificent ways of living, and his osten- 
tation. 








Ad 


Y. How was he ostentatious? 

A. Legend says that he drove about 
the country in a coach drawn by eight 
white horses, and that when he arrived at 
his castle he was greeted by music from 
his own brass band or by the firing of 


cannon. His home was in fact a perfect 
mansion, made of imported English 
bricks. Tradition says that there was a 


band stand on the top of it. There was a 
private chapel, and it is said that the Baron 
himself sometimes mounted into the pulpit 
and preached to his employees. 

Q. Was Stiegel a rather unusual man? 

A. He was surely eccentric. He loved 
music. He loved beautiful things. He 
was, for a time at least, a practical busi- 
ness man. He had great self-confidence. 
He had genuine ability and he made some 
of the most beautiful glass that has ever 
been made in America. 

Q. Was he engaged in the manufacture 
of glass for a very long time? 

A. No, we are surprised to find that 
he made glass for only about 11 years. 

Q. Was it generally used during that 
time? 

A. It was the popular household glass 
of the period. It was sold in many places 
along the eastern seaboard and was ex- 
ported to Bermuda, the West Indies and 
South America. 

Q. Did Stiegel make a great fortune 
out of his glass? 

A. For a very short time he had great 
riches and he was known as one of the 
outstanding merchants of Pennsylvania. 

Q. What caused him to fail? 

A. There were doubtless _ several 
causes. For one thing he over-reached 
himself; he lived on too magnificent a 
scale; he spent money for developing his 
glass factories when he should have been 
retrenching. He put all of his eggs in 
one basket. He failed to see the serious- 
ness of economic conditions just before 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Q. What finally happened to him? 

A. He lost everything. In 1774 he 
had to sell everything he possessed, even 
his wife’s gold watch. 
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Did he live long after this? 

Yes, he lived for ten years. 

How did he earn his living? 

. He worked in the factories which 
he himself had established. He taught 
school. He gave music lessons to the 
children of nearby farmers. 

Q. How old was he when he died? 

A. Only fifty-six, and he died in pov- 
erty and obscurity. 

Q. Do we know where he is buried? 

A. We do not. 

Q. Have you ever seen a piece of 
Stiegel glass? 

A. If you have not, I advise you to go 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York where you will find a repre- 
sentative collection. This collection was 
given to the Museum by Dr. Frederick 
W. Hunter, who wrote the first authorita- 
tive book on Stiegel’s life and work. Dr. 
Hunter spent three years in research and 
it was really he who established Stiegel’s 
work in its rightful place among Ameri- 
can handicrafts. 


Old Bottles 


In the pioneer days of our country 
bottles were very generally used. Almost 
everything was kept in bottles; for ex- 
ample, snuff, spices, drugs, oil, toilet 
articles and liquids of all kinds. 

An old bottle is very seldom white; it 
may be blue, green, amethyst, brown, 
amber or aquamarine. Often the glass 
is full of bubbles. Generally it is very 
uneven in thickness. If you turn the bot- 
tle upside down, you will probably find 
a round rough spot where the pontil rod 
has been disengaged—for of course most 
of these old bottles were blown. Old 
bottles are particularly interesting for 
their shapes, which show great variety. 
Sometimes they are long and _ narrow, 
sometimes they are fat and squat, with a 
broad base. They may be shaped like 
a bee hive, or a fish, or a calabash, or 
a violin. They may be decorated with a 
shield design, or an eagle, or stars. Our 
national heroes appear again and again 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Two New Books for Help in 
Speech Teaching 

The Correction of Defective Consonant 
Sounds, A Teachers’ Manual of Ear 
Training Stories and Motivated Lessons 
for Group or Individual Instruction. By 
Elizabeth McGinley Nemoy, M.A., and 
Serena Foley Davis, M.S. Boston: The 
Expression Company, 16 Harcourt Street. 
1937. pp. 425. $4.00. 

Correction of Speech Defects of Early 
Childhood. By Samuel D. Robbins, A.M., 
and Rosa Seymour Robbins, A.B. The 
Expression Company. 1937. pp. 67. $1.00. 


Both of these books, while written for 
speech correction work with children who 
hear, will be helpful in schools for the 
deaf, and the first is of especial interest 
to our readers because one of the authors, 
Mrs. Davis, is Principal of the Northwest 
Public School for the Deaf, in Philadel- 
phia. She and her co-author are both 
widely experienced in speech correction 
and teacher training in Pennsylvania. The 
major purposes of their book, as stated in 
the preface, are: ““(1) to present a con- 
cise but comprehensive summary of the 
principles involved in the production of 
consonant sounds; (2) to supply the 
teacher with interesting ear training ma- 
terial for the presentation of each sound; 
(3) to furnish a series of well graded . 
syllable, word, and connected speech drills 
ina motivated form.” The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I deals with the 
physiological nature of speech. Part II 
consists of a detailed discussion of each 
consonant sound, giving the formation, 
Variations in connected speech, classifica- 
tion, spellings, combinations, errors in 
production, and suggestions for correc- 


Part III pre- 
sents each conso- 
nant through an 
ear training story 
or poem, and gives 
practice in syl- 
lables, words 
word groups, sen- 
tences, poems, and 
informal speéch. 

While _ teachers 
of the deaf will 
find much with 
which they are thoroughly familiar, 
they will also find suggestions for cor- 
rection assembled in a form that is well 
adapted for quick reference, and chil- 
dren with natural language, in hearing 
aid classes, will be delighted with the ear 
training stories. The book as a whole is 
so excellent that one wonders how the mis- 
take of including walk and talk as illus- 
trations of the consonant combination lk 
could have slipped by. 

The Robbins book serves a very differ- 
ent purpose, being intended to meet the 
“need for a simple exercise book for par- 
ents and teachers of young children who 
are handicapped by speech defects.” It 
discusses in clear and simple language the 
causes of speech defects and the correction 
of the more common ones, giving instruc- 
tions for correcting mispronunciation; 
tests of elements mispronounced, auditory 
memory, sound discrimination, and high- 
frequency deafness; and corrective exer- 
cises for various types of speech difficulty. 

The reviewer found herself especially 
interested in the clear description of that 
(Continued on page 58) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 


Pennsylvania to the Fore 


The Pennsylvania Society News, the 
bulletin issued by the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety for the Advancement of the Deaf, 
published ia its October and November 
numbers a summing up of four important 
bills which have recently been signed by 
the governor and are now part of the law 
of that siate. Taken together, they are so 
comprehensive that they put Pennsylvania 
in advance of other states in legislation 
relating to deafness. 

Senate Bill 158 amends various sections 
of the School Code. It steps up the com- 
pulsory school age from sixteen to eight- 
een. It provides for clinical tests for 
handicapped pupils and authorizes the 
Department of Welfare to arrange for ihe 
training and care of pupils not educable 
in special classes. It authorizes the an- 
nual inspection of the ears of all pupils 
in the public schools and the treatment 
of defective ears at the school clinics. 

Senate Bill No. 892 makes deafness a 
reportable disease, especially as related to 
the preschool child, and provides for the 
care and treatment of such children at 
the expense of the school district or of 
the Commonwealth. The physician is to 
notify the Department of Health of his 
district and the Department of Health 
shall in every instance notify the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, who, in his 
turn, shall communicate to the parent or 
guardian the location of any special 
schools and classes for the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 


Lewis Carroll. 


House Bill No. 2136 provides specif. 


cally for annual hearing tests of all chil) 


dren in the public schools. It provides 
for an audiometer specialist whose addi- 
tional qualification shall be that he isa 
certificated teacher in the public schools 


A course of instruction in the proper use} 


of the audiometer in the State Teachers 
Colleges is made a mandatory part of the 
curriculum of such colleges; and an ap 
propriation for the purpose of $25,000 
for the next biennium is provided. Under 
the provisions of this bill, the deaf and 
hard of hearing children in the public 
schools will be discovered and, under the 
provisions of Senate Bill No. 158, they 
will be given special instruction. 

House Bill No. 2259 gives to the State 
Department of Labor and Industry the 


authority to place in employment and re 


habilitate unemployed deaf and hard of 
hearing persons—in other words, it creates 
a Division for the Deaf. For ihat purpose 
the sum of $30,000 is appropriated, which 
will be matched by federal funds, making 
a total appropriation for this purpose 
during the next biennium of $60,000. The 
set up under the provisions of this bill is 
already planned. There will be seven dis 
tricts, each with a field agent whose duty 
it will be to obtain placement for deal 
men and women in industry, and to ar 
range for advanced vocational training for 
deaf persons who may require it prior to 
such placement. Psychological tests will 
be given to determine the special aptitudes 
of unemployed deaf persons in need of 
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additional training. Personnel is already 
being chosen and it is hoped that the new 
Division for the Deaf can begin to func- 
tion about January 1. 





Field Workers for the Deaf 


Mr. Norman M. Taylor, Field Agent of 
the Ohio School for the Deaf, has re- 
cently completed a survey of the field 
work undertaken by schools for the deaf. 
The project was begun last spring with 
a view to getting the various field workers 
together at the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf in New York in 
June. A questionnaire was sent to the 
residential schools and the larger private, 
parochial and day schools, 93 in all. 
Eighty replies were received, and from the 
replies twenty-six field workers were lo- 
cated. A second questionnaire was sent 
to the field workers and the data obtained 
were tabulated. Of the twenty-six, only 
ten reported that they spent full time on 
field work. The amount of money avail- 
able for travel was a deciding factor 
where the territory was very large. Most 
of the replies indicated that the respective 
states constitute the areas visited by the 
field workers, although five have large 
cities as their exclusive territory. Two re- 
port working in more than one state. 
Twenty-one workers reported that they 
work directly under the superintendent of 
the school. Others are responsible to one 
of the following: Commissioner of Labor; 
Secretary, State Board of Education; State 
Industrial Commission; Chief, Physically 
Handicapped Children’s Bureau; State De- 
partment of Education; Chief, Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. There is ap- 
parently a great diversity of duties re- 
quired of field workers, although the most 
common responsibility is that of home in- 
vestigation, with preschool advice to par- 
ents. The following is a list of the duties 
reported and the number of workers list- 
ing them: home investigation, 20; pre- 
school advice to parents, 19; follow up 
of pupils, 18; counselling, 16; advising 
county officials, 12; placement, 11; pub- 
licity, 11; adult deaf welfare, 10; visiting 
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schools for the hearing, 9; school atten- 
dance, 7; teaching, 6; visitor’s attendant, 
4; assisting superintendent, 5; radio talks, 
4; maintenance work, 3; pupils’ super- 
visor, 2; interpreting in court, 2. Other 
duties, listed only once, include: taking 
children to state university for tests; pro- 
curing monies for school support; super- 
vising training courses; arranging for 
children in special classes; keeping office 
records; arranging for children’s social 
life; arranging for summer camp and 
playground activities. 





Which Children Need Lip Reading? 


A reprint from the Southern Medical 
Journal is titled, “The Proper Criteria for 
Lip Reading Recommendation,” and was 
prepared by Dr. Moses L. Breitstein and 
Dr. Olive Whildin to be read before 
the Southern Medical Association at their 
30th annual meeting in Baltimore during 
November, 1936. It is a very thorough 
and scholarly discussion of the vexing 
question as to which children among those 
revealed by audiometer tests to have a 
hearing loss should be recommended for 
lip reading instruction. The authors, 
after long experience in dealing with hard 
of hearing children, state that many things 
must be considered besides the degree of 
loss. No general rule based on the per- 
centage of loss will apply. Each case 
must be considered individually, and the 
school progress, social adjustment, be- 
havior and speech habits should be taken 
into account before lip reading instruc- 
tion is definitely indicated. 





Rotary and the Deaf Child 


The November Rotarian contains an ar- 
ticle by Marie Schwanke describing the 
various ways in which Rotary Clubs all 
the way from Toledo, Ohio, to Newcastle, 
Australia, are aiding deaf children. In 
Rochester, Minnesota, the Rotary Club 
not only instituted the first oral day 
school, but aids financially and otherwise 
in its maintenance. In Toledo, the Ro- 
tary Club has provided group hearing aids 
for the classes of deaf children, and has 
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also been responsible for many Christmas 
parties ana other good times. Knoxville, 


Tennessee, etarians built a cabin for the 
deaf Boy Scouts, and produced a motion 


picture showing the activities of the 
school. Rotarians of Orlando, Florida, 


provided a lip reading teacher for classes 
of hard of hearing children. Even in 
Hangchow, China, Rotarians have helped 
deaf students to attend school. The article 
is illustrated by a photograph of begin- 
ners in the Toledo School for the Deaf 
using a group hearing aid. 





Inglewood’s Most Useful Citizen 


The American Legion Post of Ingle- 
wood, California, has awarded the 1938 
title, “Inglewood’s Most Useful Citizen,” 
to Mr. Roy Rosenberg, editor of the 
Inglewood Daily News and a prominent 
Kiwanian, in recognition of his “unselfish 
service to the community and his work for 
the hard of hearing.” Mr. Rosenberg was 
chiefly responsible for the purchase of 
audiometers by the school boards of Ingle- 
wood and Beverly Hills, and has been a 
steady champion of work for hard of 
hearing adults. 


Deaf Boy a Golf Champion 

Powell Crichton, a deaf boy of Bronx- 
ville, New York, now a student at the 
Florida School for the Deaf, won the 72- 
hole medal play handicap event recently 
at the St. Augustine golf links, and cap- 
tured the President’s Cup. In spite of ad- 
verse weather, Crichton, who is eighteen 
years old, played a powerful game and 
ended three strokes lower than the run- 
ner up. 





*See’n’ Things” 

The monthly bulletin issued by the 
Orange County, California, League of the 
Hard of Hearing, which was formerly en- 
titled Audible Gleanings, has now come 
out under the new name, See’n’ Things. It 
is a sprightly, well written, well mimeo- 
graphed sheet of four pages. As a help 
toward getting the new publication off 
on the right foot, it might be suggested 
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that the outside page bear a better pub. 
lication address (“Orange County” alone 
is given, and it might be in any state) and 
the name and address of the editor. There 
is nothing on any page to indicate where 
the paper is issued. 





Hearing Speech by Bone Conduction 


Research in the hearing of speech by | 


bone conduction has been carried on by 
Dr. Norman A. Watson of the University 
of California at Los Angeles. His most 
recent findings are recorded in an article 
in the October Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America. Hitherto there have 
been no such complete studies of the hear- 
ing of speech by bone conduction as have 


been made with regard to air conduction. | 


Harvey Fletcher and J. C. Steinberg thor- 
oughly investigated articulation testing by 
air conduction, but at the time they made 
their studies sound receivers dependent 
on bone conduction had not appeared on 
the market. In his paper, Dr. Watson de. 
scribes some preliminary work done under 
laboratory conditions with a bone condue- 
tion vibrator. The articulation tests used 
by Fletcher and Steinberg were made the 
basis of the tests. The results revealed 
that the hearing of speech by bone con- 
duction may attain as high a degree of 
perfection as that attained by air con 
duction. 





Lip Reading Classes Grow in Number 


Lip reading grows and spreads, unob- 
trusively, but surely, and classes spring 
up here and there, generally as part of 
public school systems. Some of them are 
organized as PWA projects, others as per 
manent classes. 

In Binghamton, New York, a class for 
adults has been opened as part of the eve 
ning school. The instructor is Mrs. Eileen 
Dolan, who. was trained at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. It is the plan 
to include lip reading instruction in the 
regular school program as soon as pos 
sible. 

In Orlando, Florida, classes for chil- 


dren have been opened in the public 
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schools. They are taught by Mrs. Raymond 
F. Potter. All the children in Orange 
County, Florida, are given hearing tests, 
as the result of activities begun by the 
Orlando League for the Hard of Hearing. 
The Rotary Club of Orlando defrays the 
expenses of the lip reading classes. Mrs. 
Potter is not herself hard of hearing, but 
became interested in the work because of 
her mother’s deafness. She is a graduate 


of the Nitchie School in New York City. 





Preparatory Course for Teachers 


Through the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo School of Education 
and Saint Mary’s School for the Deaf, 
courses are offered for the preparation 
of teachers of the deaf. The program 
is approved by the New York State De- 
partment of Education, Division of Teach- 
er Education and Certification, as meeting 
requirements for teaching in state-aided 
classes of deaf and hard of hearing pu- 
pils. Qualified students may become 
candidates for a certificate issued jointly 
by the Council of the University and the 
trustees of Saint Mary’s School. Such 
students may also become candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education or of Master of Education, 
through the School of Education of the 
University. Facilities for supervised stu- 
dent teaching are available through the 
classes of Saint Mary’s School, the in- 
struction being given by certain Sisters 
of Saint Joseph. Courses in Education 
are given by the staff of the School of 
Education. General direction of degree 
programs is under the Dean of the School 
of Education. 

Admission to candidacy for a certificate 
in teaching the deaf is open to students 
with three years of a normal school pro- 
gram in elementary education, personality 
qualifications and a promise of success in 
the field of the education of the deaf as 
evidenced by tests and personal inter- 
views. Students who have taken eighteen 
semester hours in education in prepara- 
tion for secondary school teaching and 
who are working under state regulations 
which recognize this study may supple- 
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ment it by courses in elementary educa- 
tion and be admitted to candidacy. 





Dr. Gruver in the Middle West 
Dr. E. A. Gruver, President of the 


American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, recently 
visited Iowa, spending some time at the 
lowa School for the Deaf in Council 
Bluffs, where he was for some years Su- 
perintendent. On Friday, November 5, 
he addressed the Iowa State Parent-Teach- 
er Association of the Deaf, at a joint pro- 
gram and round table for the deaf and 
hard of hearing held at the Smouse Op- 
portunity School in Des Moines. His 
topic was “Trends in the Education of 
the Deaf,” and he took as his theme a 
quotation from Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
“I find the great thing in the world is not 
so much where we stand as in what di- 
rection we are moving.” 

Dr. Gruver also visited Wayne Univer- 
sity in Detroit, where the Association’s 
Summer School will be conducted this 
summer. At the Detroit Day School he 
conferred with Dr. Van Adestine, who is 
chairman of the program committee of the 
Association’s summer meeting. Dr. Gru- 
ver himself is in charge of the summer 
school. 


Have You Any Books on the Deaf? 


The Volta Bureau has received a re- 
quest from Mr. C. E. Nixon, Organizing 
Secretary and Treasurer of the South 
African National Council for the Deaf, 
for used books pertaining to the educa- 
tion and welfare of the deaf. The Coun- 
cil is attemvting to build up a reference 
library, and will be glad to pay freight 
charges on volumes sent. If any schools 
or individuals have duplicate volumes in 
fairly good condition that they care to 
donate, their South African friends will 
be grateful. Postage on packages mailed 
will be refunded to the sender. Freight 
packages can be sent C.0.D. Address the 
packages to C. E. Nixon, 27 Liberal 
Bldg., 65 Burg Street, Cape Town, South 
Africa. 
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Experiences of One Born Deaf 
(Continued from page 22) 


for five months. We then came to the 
conclusion that a valve amplifier was of 
the utmost value in teaching deaf children 
voice-production. Though I considered my 
speech was too set for much further im- 
provement, for the first time I was able to 
correct myself from what I heard, and to 
imitate my coach’s voice, which I had never 
been able to do before. This proved that 
the volume of sound on the wireless en- 
abled me to hear human speech much more 
clearly than on the earlier machines. I now 
began to derive enormous pleasure from 
music, always taking my little “Rein” to 
theatres, cinemas and concerts. For the 
encouragement of others I may say that 
not only do I hear music easily, but it 
seems to me that I hear it in much the same 
way as others. With regard to the speech 
of others I can hear changes of loudness, 
rhythm and intonation. But I cannot even 
with the help of instruments, without lip- 
reading, understand what is said to me; 
and neither my helpers nor I know wheth- 
er this is because I am not hearing cor- 
rectly or because I cannot always make the 
necessary effort. Anyhow, I have learnt to 
speak well enough for many or most social 
purposes. During several extended visits 
to Germany I made some progress in 
learning to speak German, and can talk to 
a certain extent in company and circum- 
stances where I am not embarrassed. I 
have frequently travelled abroad alone and 
I enjoy doing so. 

I wish to emphasize that no deaf child 
can improve in speech unless given the 
chance of hearing sounds; and that, how- 
ever imperfectly the noise is heard in the 
brain, the sound is the most wonderful 
tonic to quicken the numbed nerves and 
to arouse interest in surroundings. I know 
it so well myself—often after days of not 
hearing anything I use my machine to listen 
to good music, and I am fairly staggered 
by the physical joy of hearing. Anything 
so physical as that cannot be recaptured in 
memory—one can only remember what a 
delightful experience it was to hear. 
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Looking Forward with Carolyn Wells 
(Continued from page 41) 


I’m mighty sorry for some of my friends 
who are growing deaf. Especially young 
people.” 

It isn’t hard to realize that the rebellion 
all of us feel would be intensified in her 
case. Think of being in the same room 
with Gelett Burgess, with Oliver Herford, 
with Rudyard Kipling, with Mark Twain 
—and only half hearing what they say! 
To be a Carolyn Wells, quick to grasp, 
quick to retort, past mistress of the happy 
turn of a phrase—and to be denied re. 
partee! “With the intellectuals I am han- 
dicapped in a battle of wits,” she says, 
“for they always take place in a long, 
large room, and the participants retire 
to the most distant corners, yet the leader 
always has a low voice and always speaks 
with his back toward me.” 

She relates a classic episode of the late 
Edgar Wallace. By the time she met 
him she was known as the Dean of 
American Mystery Stories, so it was 
planned by her publishers that she should 
be snapped in the act of presenting a 
watch to Mr. Wallace, the Dean of Eng- 
lish Mystery Stories. She enjoyed tea 
with Mr. Wallace and his wife and saw 
their children, and everything went well, 
except that she could not seem to interest 
Mr. Wallace in anything she said. 

“How do you know so much about the 
ways and wiles of the underworld, Mr. 
Wallace,” she asked, knowing that writers 
love to talk about themselves. 

“Yes,” he said between sips of tea, 
“we've been around the world once, and 
we think of going again.” 

She jumped the gap. 

“You like Oriental 
ventured. 

“When they’re well done. Charlie Chan 
was a good sleuth, but he can’t be 
imitated successfully.” 

She thought he was guying her, but 
learned later that Mr. Wallace was deaf 
and very sensitive about it. Being deaf 
herself, she understood. 


countries?” she 
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The book is full of stories, episodes, 
and humorous sides. It stops to tell us 
what a library should be and should not 
be. She does not like the library of the 
British Museum, for instance, because it 
is “as cold and forbidding as one of the 
Elgin Marbles, and it takes longer to get 
the book you ask for than to write one.” 
She tells us the difference between non- 
sense and humor. At the Oliver Herfords 
she finds “the kind of conversation I 
like best of all, the desultory, humorous 
chat of serious minds.” 

Once in her life, she tells us, she met 
a human being who always had some- 
thing worth while to say and who always 
said it so she could hear. Naturally, she 
married him. As Mrs. Hadwin Hough- 
ton, she is not so well known, but one 
of her small fans, thinking she had mar- 
ried a member of the great publishing 
house, and not certain which one, sent 
her a letter addressed only to Mrs. Mifflin, 
Rahway, N. J., and it reached Carolyn 
Wells. 

She and her husband moved to New 
York, and after his death she remained 
there, with her books and her friends, of 
whom the most precious, probably, is her 
almost lifelong maid, Mary. 

Perhaps her book will interest writers 
more than most persons, there is so much 
in it about writing, and there are so 
many apt expressions that only an habitual 
word-handler can appreciate. But any- 
body would find something in it to enjoy. 

“When I think of Life as a—well, as a 
subject to think of, I begin to laugh. 

“A bystanding friend said, ‘stop your 
laughing!’ 

But I said, ‘I don’t see anything to stop 
laughing at.’” 

These lines form the end of the book. 
Read the rest of it for yourself. 





You have to live a lot of your life with 
yourself. You may as well learn to enjoy 
your own company. 

—Frep B. Barton. 





Many people with impaired hearing, previously 
denied the use of the telephone, now enjoy its 
benefits with the help of a Bell Telephone Ampli- 
fier. It may be installed inconspicuously at any 
telephone. A simple volume control knob adjusts 
it to your particular hearing efficiency, and a 
switch disconnects it entirely when others use 
the telephone. Your local Bell Tele- 
phone Company will be glad to give 
you a test demonstration. Just write 
the Business Office. No obligation. 








Ready for a Trial Flight 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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New Ears 
for the New Year 


—If you have not tried to recapture 
the comfort and happiness of 
hearing by means of a hearing 
aid, 

—If your present hearing device 
seems inadequate, 


—TIf you are curious about the new- 
est developments in the hearing 


aid field, 


Place this resolution first on your 
New Year’s list: 


‘| Resolve to TRY—and BUY—TRIMM” 


We at Trimm are completing our six- 
teenth year of service to the hard of 
hearing. The Trimm Radio Manufactur- 
ing Company has long been known as 
a leader in the manufacture of hearing 
aid equipment. You will notice that the 
large majority of theatre, church, and 
school installations throughout the coun- 
try bear the name “TRIMM.”’ 

A complete line of instruments is avail- 
able, from small inconspicuous wearable 
models to the most elaborate type of 
group systems, all manufactured in one 
plant under the supervision of expert 
laboratory technicians. 

You will find our prices reasonable. We 
are doing our part to bring the hearing 
aid within the reach of all. 


Bone and Air Conduction 
$50.00 and up. 
Time payments if desired. 
Write for our booklets. 
NEW! NEW! 


Insurance protection for your Trimm 

hearing aid, against theft, damage, loss, 

etc. Your individual policy with /Etna 
Insurance Company 


We 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 West Berteau 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


. A tripod is necessary in this case, for 
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Seraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 14) 





ing another, you said carelessly, “I don} 
care for that one so much!” 
laughed, and you discovered his initial 
under that one! 





The Hobby Horse 
(Continued from page 42) 


Photography may be used in many way 


as a hobby. Some enthusiasts specializ 
in family trees or in a progressive his 
tory by photos of the children. Other 
spend much time in photographing will 
life, both animals and birds. Photo 
graphing the seasons, picturing th 
weather in all its whims and moods i 
great sport. It is open season the year 
round for the camera hunter and no limi 
on the amount of game you bag. 

One person I know is making a col 
lection of all the state flowers, photo 
graphing them herself, first the entire 
plant in its natural habitat, and then: 
close-up of the blossom (usually with 
portrait attachment). Another camera fan 
collects epitaphs and makes long trip 
to photograph unusual tombstones. 4A 
Y.W.C.A. secretary collects poetry, past 
ing in her scrap book suitable picture 
to illustrate the poems. Another persot 
specializes in photographs of sunsets. 

Pictorial photography is open to all 


time exposures are necessary in order 
to get shadow detail. A tripod with @ 
tilting top is better than one the legs a 
which must be adjusted. Get the bes 
you can afford, for its efficiency and trust 
worthiness will soon repay you. 

File your negatives. I file mine in let 
ter-size manilla envelopes, labelled a 
cording to contents and placed in a regt 
lar file. Glassine envelopes such & 
those used by confectioners are excellen|, 
and permit one to view the negatives il 
the envelope without handling. 

Photography may be made profitable 
Many magazines, newspapers and _ rote 
gravure sections sponsor contests fot 
amateurs with cash prizes attached. Good 
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pictures may be sold as illustrations for 
magazine and feature articles. Many trade 
journals offer markets for pictures or 
oddities in their particular field. Numer- 
ous magazines devoted almost entirely to 
pictures are now on the news stands. 
Photographs may be used for book- 


plates and for personal greeting cards. 


A Camera Club 


Does your school or league have a 
camera club? A group of people may 
find stimulus in working individually or 
collectively and then bringing their pic- 
tures to the camera club for group criti- 
cism. What type of programs does 
your club have and what interesting 
things have you done? Write and tell us, 
as your experiences may be of help to 


another club. 


Our camera club recently had two Sun- 
These offered in- 
teresting comparisons when the results 
were brought in to the next meeting for 
study. Another camera club had a 
scavenger hunt. The contestants were sent 
out by small groups, each group with 
a list of definite pictures they were to 
It afforded so 
much interest and fun that the hunt was 
repeated at night. Activities of this sort 
give a wide range of subjects with differ- 
ent techniques involved. 

A text book for every day photography 
is “How to Make Good Pictures,” East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Price, 
30 cents. Another well-written and in- 
teresting book, full of ideas for the ama- 
teur, “New Ways in Photography,” by 
Jacob Deschin, is published by McGraw- 


Hill Book Co., Whittlesey House, New 


York. 


Eastman Kodak Co. offer excellent 
printed material for programs, picture 
slides and movie films on technique and 
general procedure in organizing a camera 


club. 





Why is a bad habit like an egg? The 


easiest way to break it is to drop it. 








LOGICAL SYSTEM OF 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


(A Manual for Teachers) 


By MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 
Instructor in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 


Is a textbook for teachers of the English 


language. 

Is of particular value to teachers of the 
deaf. 

Is_ self-explanatory and easily compre- 
hended. 


Presents, for the first time, the English 
language on a subject basis. 

May be used in language-teaching in any 
grade. 

Is a source of material essential to the 
teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 


A new system and a special device for lan- 
guage-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from 
the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible 
analysis of language. 

Distinctive vocabulary associated with lan- 
guage principles. 

Charts which present a column system with 
no confusing adjustments. 

A section devoted to Drill Work. 

A nine-year graded course of study in lan- 
guage. Of particular value to teachers 
in schools which do not supply such a 
course. 





So-called language principles are given in 
the various constructions to which they be- 
long; also the vocabulary associated with 
each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by 
the presentation of the system in conjunc- 
tion with language principles throughout 
the book. 

The columns may be-used independently, 
although transition to the use of symbol 
sentence forms is recommended and indi- 
cated in conjunction with language prin- 
ciples. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to 
the deaf pupil many facts connected with 
language for which columns are inadequate. 

The symbols represent the classification 
words with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page 


size 10 x 6% inches. 


Price, $6.00 Postpaid 


A discount of 20% is given on orders for five or 
more copies. 


Send Orders and Inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. BOX 236 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to- Order 


RADIQEAR 


WILL DO FOR YOU 





s first 
hear- 








Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























Consult the Radioear 


ealer nearest you. 











The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 


bone conduction with same in-: 


strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Activity Program for Primary Grol 
(Continued from page 23) 
Lip Reading and Speech 

Nouns: Mother Bear; Father Be 
Baby Bear; Bear’s house; soup; bowl) 
table; chairs; beds; woods; window 
dress; shoes; hair. 

Pronouns: They; he; she; I 

Expressions: went for a walk; tot) 
woods; broke the chair; went to sle) 
sat down; ate it all up; jumped out ofil 
window; knocked on the door; ran hon 
how many; on the table. 

Verbs: saw; sat; ran; ate; cried; » 
is; broke; knocked; walked. 

Adjectives and adverbs: hot; smal 
two; yellow; black; cold; big; three; th 
brown; large; one; red; blue; upwal 

Lip Reading Drills 

1. How many bears were there? 
2. What was the biggest bear’s nam 
3. What was the little bear’s name? 
4. 
5 










. Where did the bears go for a wal 
. Who came to the bears’ house? 
6. Whose soup did Goldilocks drink 

up? 
7. Whose chair did Goldilocks bred 


8. How many beds were there? 





Yes—No 


1. Were there four bears? 
2. Did the bears go for a walk in 
woods? 
3. Did Goldilocks come to 
house? 
4. Did she knock on the door? 
5. Did Goldilocks drink all Mo 
Bear’s soup? 
6. Was Father Bear’s chair too soft! 
7. Did Goldilocks break Father Bes 
chair? 
8. Did she break Baby Bear’s chait'} 
9. Did Baby Bear cry? 
10. Did the bears find Goldilocks 4 
stairs? 
11. Was Goldilocks afraid of the Beat 
12. Did she run home? 
Stories 
Father Bear is big. 
Mother Bear is big. 
Baby Bear is little. 
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al I see three chairs. 

Father Bear’s chair is big. 
Mother Bear’s chair is big. 
Baby Bear’s chair is little. 
a Goldilocks is a little girl. 

She has on a red dress. 


Thre Three Bears went for a walk. 
They went to the woods. 





Spelling and Writing 





bear baby big see 
mother little the bed 
father _— girl I 

1; #§ (Also sentences using these words.) 





be With the Lip Reading Class 
(Continued from page 44) 
| on the post-revolutionary bottles. There 
) were 25 different designs of the head of 
nam George Washington. There were _por- 
traits of Andrew Jackson and Zachary 
walt Taylor and the adored Jenny Lind. 
? One very unusual bottle was made in 
the shape of a log cabin. Perhaps you 
remember that when William Henry Har- 
rison was running for the presidency the 
campaign was called the Hard Cider and 
Log Cabin Campaign. At that time there 
/ was an enterprising distiller in Phila- 
| delphia who had a strong sense for ad- 
vertising. He had a whiskey bottle made 
with a log cabin design blown in the 
glass. The man’s name was E. G. Booz. 
Doubtless this explains the popularity of 
the word booze in our vernacular. 

It is said that Stiegel once made a 
drug bottle bearing this rare motto: 

“Oh God, take this cross from me and 
that troublesome wife to you.” 








The Stiegel Red Rose 


An interesting story is told of Baron 
cs Ui Stiegel, which shows what a romantic and 
generous man he was. In the days of his 
glorious success, he gave a plot of land 
to the Lutheran Church of Manheim. For 
this the church was to pay him five shil- 
lings and the annual rental of one red 
tose! It is said that Stiegel demanded 
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TELEX 


P HIGH FIDELITY 


HEARING AID 
will make 1938 


A HAPPY 


and 


PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR 


for the hard of hearing, their families, 
and friends. 





At the threshold of 1938 TELEX presents the 
NEW Model 76, High Fidelity hearing aid, 


which science has made possible. 


Without the use of carbon, without distortion, 
and the other limitations of the ordinary ear- 
phones, Telex brings all voices and music with 
great clarity and remarkable naturalness. 


THESE SCIENTIFIC POINTS OF 
SUPERIORITY ARE FOUND IN 
THE NEW TELEX: 


® Four vacuum tubes for volume 


@ Crystal radio broadcasting type micro- 
phone for clarity 


®@ Two controls—tone and volume 

®@ Pocket size for convenience 

® An amazing telephone attachment 

@ Up to 50% lower operating cost with 
standard flashlight and small B Bat- 
teries which may be purchased every- 
where. 
WRITE TODAY, AND ASK US TO 

PROVE TELEX SUPERIORITY 


Telex Products Company 


Offices and Laboratories 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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SIMPLE - COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 

















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTYRY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 














Klear-Tone, A New Hearing Aid 
A Small, Flexible Tube, which May Be Carried 
in the Pocket 
May be used in conversation with one person, or with 
the radio. Does not distort sound. Is especially valu- 
able in speech correction with either adults or children. 
Price, $3.75 postpaid 
MADISON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Bay Village, Ohio 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
b 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 








OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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that rose twice during his life time, 
after his death the matter dropped 
oblivion. In 1892, however, the cu 
was revived and they now hold a “Fe 
of the Red Rose” at Manheim every y 
in‘ June. At that time there is a 
celebration in the little Pennsylvania to 
people come from far and near to see 
ceremony, and a_ representative of 
Stiegel family is present to receive 
red rose. Generally there is an addr 
on the life and work of the great gl 
maker. And thus Baron Stiegel is 
coming a kind of patron saint in 
place where he made a great fortune o 
of his exquisite glass. 
1. What were bottles used for in ty 
pioneer days of America? 
2. What do you know aboui the col 
of old bottles? 
How were these bottles made? 
Is there any way to tell when 
bottle was blown or made by m 
chinery ? 





* 


a 





5. What shapes are found among olf 
bottles? 
6. What portraits were used as decor 
tion? ) 














~“ 


Who was running for office at 

time of the Hard Cider and 

Cabin Campaign? 

8. What was the name of the man ¥ 
used the log cabin design om) 
whiskey bottle? . 

9. Do you remember the motto tf 
Stiegel put on one of his drug b 
tles? 

10. What did Stiegel give to the Luthe 
an Church of Manheim? 

11. How did the church pay him fo 
this? 

12. How long was this strange custollj,,.; 
continued? 

13. When was it revived? 

14. What form has the revival taken? 

15. What is your impression of William 
Henry Stiegel? 

16. Would you say that Stiegel had mall? 


of the characteristics of a saint? 
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handicapped to hear clearly and 
easily again. 

In selecting your hearing aid, re- 
member that it must be scientifically 


Audiometric tests will show the degree 
id character of your hearing loss; 
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ASY HEARING 


,. now within reach of the 
ARD OF HEARING 





also whether you should use air or 
bone conduction receiver, and with 
which ear. When your Audiphone is 
thus correctly adjusted, you can count 
on it for lasting satisfaction. 


Editi tinene ieee Mien ieee i ee Mi i De DI ee 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York 
Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and 

name of nearest dealer. . 
VR-34 


Name ._.... nici casentine quncpamneiteiiaaniaiiindaiiibins Ae, 


ee 
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Stations: 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 


When in England 


Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 





All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 
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17. Do you not feel a greater interes 
Stiegel glass because you k 
something of the life and work of 
man who made it? 





Looks into Books 

(Continued from page 45) 
troublesome and widely unrecogniy 
problem, high frequency deafness, ma 
cases of which, more severe in form th 
those described in the Robbins book, , 
encountered in schools for the deaf. | 
cidentally, the test given in this con» 
tion is a very good one to use in test 
hearing aids, which all too often fail 
transmit the high frequencies. 

Dr. Robbins is well known in the speg 
correction field, and is Permanent 
tary of the American Speech Correct 
Association. His co-author is the As 
tant Director of the Boston Stammere 
Institute. 

Both of these books are recomment 
for school libraries and individual ov 


ership. —J. B. T. 





Eyes Across the Sea 
(Continued from page 35) 

“Why, yes, I’m from Washington,” a 
the man said, 

“You're Mr. Berryman, aren’t you?” 

Father admitted it, and the man 
marked, 

“T didn’t think there could be 
faces like yours in the world. I’ve off 
seen you walking down Pennsyly 
Avenue.” 

Father then said he was sorry, but! 
didn’t seem to recall the speaker. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said the m 
“T used to be a purser on the Norfolk 
Washington steamboat line. Well, I hg 
you enjoy your stay here. Goodbye,” 
he disappeared in the dusk on Lont 
bridge. 

His “hope” was more than realized! 
the following weeks. 

(To be continued) 





I approve of the Community Chest. 1 
put all their begs into one ask-it. 
—Barron’s Weekly. 
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HIGH FIDELITY 


CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT 




















Used and Endorsed by 
leading State Schools, Day 
Schools and Private Schools 
for the Deaf throughout 


EXPEDITES CLASS PROGRESS 


In the final analysis, the true value of any classroom hearing 
aid is indicated by the progress of the pupils using it. Aurex 
Classroom equipment, because it reproduces the sound pat- 
terns with such a high degree of accuracy, has been eminently 
successful in this respect wherever it has been used. 

The Condenser-Type microphone, noted as providing the finest 
tone fidelity, is used in Aurex equipment, and is largely respon- 
sible for its excellent tone reproduction. It responds to fre- 
quencies to 10,000 cycles, (practically the entire audible spec- 
trum), and sounds are reproduced with true high fidelity and 
the utmost clarity and definition. We will gladly supply an 
illustrated bulletin with detailed specifications to interested 
persons and institutions. 


Aurex Instruments for individuals, both battery and house current types. 





The New Aurex Audiometer 
with automatic recording, 
provides new convenience, 
precision and speed in the 
the country Hh aay measurement and record- 
ing of residual hearing. 





AUREX CORPORATION 


2400 SHEFFIELD AVENUE CHICAGO, U. S. A. 









































The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method only is employed. Usable 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted at five 
years of age. Upper School grades fit pupils for 
High School work. Instruction in Home Eco- 
nomics and Household Arts is provided for 
girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts and Crafts, 
in well equipped modern buildings. Pupils are 
grouped according to age in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a well equipped 
central school building, a well equipped gym- 
nasium and grounds for out-of-door recreation 
and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__._________. $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual... $17.00 
a | eee $10.00 
Sere I, Tl and 1... Loa 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 21) 


i} 
cases the children can be boarded in « 


fully selected families. This policy 
cheaper for the state, and the child | 
the advantage of family life, the best ng 
to home life. 

12. The irresistible force and the i 

movable body. 

When I was in college toward the ¢ 
of one of the previous centuries, we off 
had great argument as to what would} 
the outcome of a conflict between an im 
sistible force and an immovable body. | 
summing up arguments for and agai 
day schools for the deaf, I am reming 
of our old worth-while discussions, 
the article for December I proved cm 
clusively that day schools should neg 
have been established; this month I a 
able to prove with equal certainty that 
have no further use for residential schoo 

In vulgar parlance, so what? 

Very few teachers, and practically 
superintendents or principals, read ed 
cational articles about the deaf; so ind@ 
probability very few of our great edug 
tors will ever know that theoretically 
have put both day and residential school 
out of business. 

(To be continued) 





A Study of Hard of Hearing Childre 


“What Newton is Doing for Hard @ 
Hearing Children” is the title of a stu 
by Ena G. Macnutt, Special Teacher 
Lip Reading Classes in Newton publi 
schools, and published by the Divisia 
of Research and Guidance of the Newitt 
Department of Education. The stud 
should be in the hands of all those wi 
are working in behalf of hard of hearitf 
children, as it presents the whole subjet 
clearly and forcibly, and tells what o 
city has done to meet the problem preset 
ed by the public school child with & 
fective hearing. There are charts shor 
ing graphically what the hearing tet 
have revealed and an encouraging rep#l 
on the results obtained after six years @ 
work. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


A New Year Prayer 


1 Bless Thou this year, O Lord! 


Make rich its days 

With healt» and work, and prayer 
praise, 

And helpful ministry 

To needy folk. 

Speak Thy soft word 

In cloudy days; 

Nor let us think ourselves forgot 

When common lot 

Of sorrow hems us round. 


and 


# let generous impulse shame the niggard 


dole 
That dwarfs the soul. 


¥ May no one fail his share of work 


Through selfish thought; 


# Each day fulfill Thy holy will 


In yielded lives, 
And still the tumult of desires 
Debased. 


+ May faith, and hope, and love 


Increase. 


| Bless Thou this year, O Lord! 


—A. S.C. Clarke 








What wonders the coming year mey 
hold for us! 

Some folks are inclined to poke fun at 
the custom of making New Year’s resolu- 
tions, but I think resolutions are a very 
good idea. 

Even if you are not able tc keep al! 
you make, it is fine to have the thought 
in the beginning. And there is one re3o- 
lution that we might all make with good 
results, 

I's a simple one. Let’s try to be kind 
this year. It doesn’t cost a cent to smile. 

—Faith Rogers 





Smile, for everybody lacks self-confi- 
dence; and more than any other one 
thing a smile reassures them. 
—André Maurois. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, 
Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB 


HOTEL BILTMORE NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Re-ding 
Practice Groups Lectures 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Margaret L. Crawley 
Announce the Merger of the Trask and Pennsylvania 
Schools of Lip Reading 
SUITE 414, 1420 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Margaret L. Crawley Miss Anaa Mackey 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Co-Principals 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 


Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 


Normal Graduate, 


Small Group Classes 
Practice Clasr7s 


Private Instruction 















DEAFNESS IS NO HANDICAP 


ARCHERY 


Sport & Craft—Perfect All Age Hobby 


Write for Catalog ‘‘V” 
Individuals and Schools Outfitted 


THE BEACON HILL CRAFTSMEN 


BEACON, N. Y. 








TIMELY TOPICS 
By Augustus Knight 
Exercises, Stories, Timely Material 
Month by Month 
Back years now selling at reduced 
prices as long as they last 
Per year (80 to 100 pp. of stenotyped 
material) 


$1.50 


Order from the Volta Bureau 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Austin, Texas 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





LIP READING THROUGH PUZZLES 
By LOUIS PRELUTSKY 
A New Lip Reading Practice Book 
Stimulates and Holds Pupil’s Interest 
—For Children (Grades 4-8) and Adults— 
125 pages of sentences and cross-word puzzles 
Price $1.00. Order from Louis Prelutsky 
4622 VERNON ST. LOUIS, MO. 








WANTED: Copies of the Volta Review for January 
and February, 1934. If you have these issues will 
you send them to J. R. W., The Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.? 
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“Every man has his price.” Don’t yo 
believe it! 

The world isn’t going to the dogs! The 
human race isn’t a flop! There’s as much 
beauty in the world as there ever was an( 
more! 

These are the best times yet! There} 
confusion—yes—rebellion and _ disorder 
But it’s the disorder of a growing world, 
not of a dying one. It’s the rebellion ¢ 
eager spirits, not of stagnating ones. It 
the chaos of a new world in the making 

Go ahead and be part of that making 
youngster! And glory that you can bea 
part. Ask questions. Refuse to accept 
any truth until you’ve made it your own, 
But don’t be scared out of the two mog 
precious things in life—fire and faith. 

Believe and fight! Fight to make it: 
better world than we have known how to 
make it. And believe in the world and in 
yourself with all you have. 

—Elsie Robinson 





Honesty, integrity, courage, unselfish 
ness—these are the qualities we most ad 
mire in any individual. Without such 
character, special talents are often fruit 
less. . . . Only a combination of critical 
intelligence and character can produce 3 
man who is a certain asset to a land bese 
by trouble. For such men alone can look 
blind panic in the face, move wisely in 
the midst of chaos, and contrive to out 
last adversity itself. 

The need is great. Greater still it may 
be in the future. 

—James B. Conant 





One of the queerest things about ou 
own topsy-turvy time is that we all hear 
such a vast amount about Christmas jut 


before it comes, and suddenly hear noth 


ing at all about it afterwards. 


—G. K. Chesterton 





It is more important to know where we 
are going than to get there quickly. 
—Mabel Newcomer 





The real problem of your leisure is t 
keep other people from using it. 
—George Conrad Ebbert 
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